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TS. hills and the valleys are fast asleep 
In the warmth of the summer noon; 
The yellow lilies stand straight and tall 
Like sentinels under the grim stone wall; 
Butterflies, amber and white and brown, 
Whirl and flutter and settle down; 
Birds, like bits of the cloudless sky, 
Silently over the pathway fly; 
Brown bees, tired of the chase they've led, 
Rock in the clover blossoms 
Aud softly, sleepily croon; 
Poppies, scarlet as sunset seas, 
Nod and bend in the idle breeze; 
Grasses, fringing the fields of wheat, 
Shimmer white in the waves of heat, 
And maples under the light wind’s play 
Glimmer with mingled green and gray. 
The quiet world, in the silence mild, 
Thrills like the soul of a dreaming child. 


’ 


But when the day's brief reign is past, 
And shadows rise to rule at last, 

And all the flowers are dying; 
When down the misty mountain-sides 
The murky twilight lurks and glides, 

And all the ligits are flying; 

When gently through the silent dusk 

The pink rose leaves are falling, 
And from the shining upland plain 

The whippoorwills are calling; 
When fire-tlies flash their torches bright 

Through willow boughs low bending— 
Ah me! [| fear 

The summer's ending. 

Into my heart there comes 

A vague but sad regret. 

Ah! fair sweet summer day, too soon 

We shall forget! 

Too soon forget the mystic charm 

You weave above you— 

Too soon forget your smiling face, 

Though now we love you. 


Ob! golden lie the waiting fields, 
With sunshine o'er them glancing. 
And bright the winding river gleams, 
And all the rippling rills and streams 
With mirth are dancing; 

The lakes are seas of burning glass, 
The brooks are crystal clear; 

Like cheery prophets in the grass 
The crickets’ chirp we hear; 

But through the beauty and the glee 
There rings a note of sorrow: 

To-day is sweet, but, ah! too fleet— 
Too soon will come the morrow. 


ANGELINA W. Wray. 


THE DISCREETER WAY. 


| pemaer our civilization has grown more complex, and 
wealth has become such a mighty factor, so that what 
once was riches is now bare respectability, and what is 
now riches was once a fabulous dream, many things in 
our manners have undergone a change with the introduc- 
tion of European habits and customs, and a circumspec- 
tion of behavior is required that was not thought of in old 
times. 

Much of this circumspection is supposed to be effected 
by the chaperonage that, unknown a generation ago, is 
now demanded as a first principle. It is true this chaper- 
onage is often merely a farce, the chaperon frequently 
being some one younger than those she chaperones, and 
quite as much inclined towards amusement, or being some 
one who amuses herself, and lets her charges do the same, 
unencumbered by her presence or advice, that sort of 
chaperon being much more popular, indeed, than the 
careful and precise one who is on the lookout to keep her 
wards from barm—a lookout which youth is wont to re- 
sent as if it were not quite equal to the care of itself, and 
as if it were unjust that it should be deprived of any of 
its opportunities of pleasure. 

But the semblance of chaperonage being granted, young 
people after that are very much inclined to do as they 
please, and it would not be amiss if they looked seriously 
at a few considerations regarding real propriety and real- 
ized their value. Some of these considerations will be 
apparent to any well-brought-up young girl without men- 
tion, but others require a little suggestion on the part of 
the elders. Among these is the statement that no girl 
should show herself too ready to accept the attentions of 
any man; she should never make herself too obviously 
accessible by first going into rooms and nooks where he 
may join her, as if with a kind of invitation that he should 
do so; she should certainly in this have regard to appear- 
ances before others as well as to her own self-respect. If 
she rebels against the prohibition of her father or her 
mother or other guardian, and feels it a hardship that she 
may not have the pleasure of a drive alone with a man to 
whom she is not engaged in marriage, she may presently 
take the calmer thought that father and mother have ex- 
perience of the world,are acquainted with the convenances 
of society, and, in fact, know best, and she may solace 
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herself with the assurance that the man in question has all 
the more respect for her as a girl who has been taken ex- 
cellent care of, guarded at all points, and who, moreover, 
takes excellent care of herself. 


Another suggestion is in relation to the young girl's - 


correspondence. Nothing can be more unwise than for 
her to maintain a correspondence with any but a declared 
and accepted lover. Her necessary letters to gentlemen 
should always be notes, should be brief and to the point, 
and should never be personal. Things that one says 
thoughtlessly and innocently in the days of youth may 
arise and shake their locks at us on some future day like 
accusing ghosts; and one is, at any rate, on the happier 
and better side if no such letters have ever been written. 
It is not always easy to draw the line clearly between 
circumspection which is right and necessary and prudery 
which is foolish and unpleasant; but too much rather 
than too little is always as safe as the old-fashioned lady’s 
black silk gown, which was ‘‘ dressy ” enough for a grand 
occasion, and not too much so for a small one. 


NARRAGANSETT PIER. 
he DAYTON sighed, and said she was disappoint- 


We were sitting—Mrs. Van Twiller, Miss Dayton, and 
I—at the Casino, in that small court or garden where the 
close - cropped little evergreen trees are set out in big 
boxes, and the close-cropped evergreen hedge at the foot 
of the terrace is made to shut off a view of the road, and 
the inquisitive eye of the passer -by—the little garden 
where masses of gayly. colored flowers are all abloom in 
pots, and small round tables are placed at intervals with 
four chairs grou about them, all shaded by huge red 
and white stri umbrellas, their long spikes of handles 
driven into the ground—the little garden where the band 
in a pavilion plays at all hours, where people lounge and 
gossip and drink all day, and then far into the night. 

We had been to see the bathing, first by the old houses, 
and then from the shaded balcony of that new bathing- 
pavilion Sherry has built, with its bicycle rink, its great 
open-air swimming-tank, its manicure establishment, and 
all its endless provisions on every side for the innumerable 
wants of idle people. Then we had fallen in with the pro- 
cession that at a certain hour—the bathing being over— 
makes its way from beach to Casino. Lunch follows later, 
and the beach is left to maids and valets for the after 
noon. 

Miss Dayton sighed, as I said. She has been ill, and 
likes to be amused without effort of her own, which is 
why Mrs. Van Twiller thought this place one quite adapt- 
ed to her. Miss Dayton, however, has always lived in asmall 
provincial town, and likes the gayety which she sees out- 
side to be intense, startling, to have some quality of the 
unusual in it. Most people living quiet lives devoid of ex- 
perience, those whose natures are suppressed, not sancti- 
tied, like, too, to have some sensation around when they 
look abroad. Everything beyond the little rut in which 
they tread their daily lives has exaggerated values to 
them either for good or evil—exaggerated values and ex- 
aggerated hues. There are no graduations for them; evil is 
evil without extenuation or varying shade. And good, 
too, for the matter of that, wears but one aspect. They 
like to see all the virtues they contemplate arranged as 
spectacles. 

re oe I thought it was all so different!” she said, apol- 
ogetically. “I expected such wonderful bathing costumes, 
cut low in the neck and short in the skirt, and al) that. 
My bathing suit, a mild affair I've worn so often at Ind- 
ian Neck, would be quite improper here. Why, those we 
saw this morning were so sombre, all black, and only a 
red kerchief or two. Weren't you surprised, Mrs. Van 
Twiller? And then you never can get a very look 
at any one coming out of the water, because of the way 
they run along those little galleries under the platforms 
where you sit, on their way to their dressing-rooms. I 
was never so astonished. 

“Then I’ve seen only one summer girl,” Miss Dayton 
added, turning quickly. She had been looking with the 
others at a yacht steaming to anchor just within a stone’s- 
throw ‘| believe summer girls must be dying out. This 
one dances better, though, t anything I ever fancied. 
Did you notice her, Mrs. Van Twiller?” Miss Dayton is 
always appealing to Mrs. Van Twiller by name. “All 
the people hold their hands here so queerly. Both arms 
of a woman nowadays seem to be around the man’s neck 
when dancing, he drawing ber right hand up there, and 
holding it tight to his collar. asn’t it funny, though, 
when that summer girl danced with the short young man, 
a mere boy, and he tried to hold her hand as the others 
did? He held it on the very top of his own head, as if she 
were patting him.” 

Mrs. Van Twiller smiled gently at all this, and answer- 
ed with sympathetic monosyllables. Nothing is harder to 
do than to talk consecutively of anything at the Casino, 
or to listen either. Nobody is expected to. Nobody is 
expected, indeed, to do anything but to look at his neigh- 
bor, to wonder who he and she may be, and how they 
came here; to point out the young woman who rides on 
a bicycle without leather leggings, or to watch and see if 
the young woman with bright color and two young men 
in her train really will take a gin fizz that is offered her. 

And all the time the people most talked about and of- 
tenest looked at are the very people who watch other peo- 
ple less, and talk about them least. To be busy even in 
pleasure-seeking is sometimes less dangerous to a com- 
munity than idleness in it. L. 1. F 


AN EXCELLENT EXERCISE. 


URING the season of open-air amusements there is 
no form of exercise pleasanter or more healthful for 
women than that of rowing. For women of ordinary 
physique, young or old, the exercise is not at all too heavy 
or violent, it is easily limited, and the muscles of the arms 
and chest used tend to good development. The skill shown 
in managing a boat gives an ble sense of power, and 
] elps to create the feeling of independence and all-round 
ability to take care of herself which it is well for every 
woman to cultivate. 


The conditions, also, in which rowing is done are all 
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health- and pleasurable. The loose dress, without 
which one or correct movements are possible, the open 


air, and the changing scene which the boat makes : 
ble are all provocative of quick-springing blood, ani- 
mated use, not only of the powers, but of the men- 


tal. As a storer-up of vitality for the hard work which 
is a wonderful agent. Vital- 
ity is the capital with which the business of life is done. 
And it is this good body, well developed in lungs, with 
firm muscles, steady nerves, and limbs trained to all sorts 
of vigorous uses—this is the sort of body we women want 
to do our part of the world’s work, and any training which 
helps us get it is to be recommended. 

In large cities opportunities are not so many to own or 
hire a boat, but there are few country towns which do not 
boast of streams or lakes or rivers on which one could 
easily learn to row. Yet the proportion of women in such 
places who are acquainted with the advan to health 
and happiness which could be got out of the free use of a 
rowboat is pitiably small. 

Something, too, is to be said on the score of the expense. 
The sum charged for the use of a boat in these country 
places is very little. It would be hard to equal the grati- 
fication at the price. Ten or fifteen cents is absurdly low 
for the hour and a half of amusement and exercise. 

Of the pleasures to be found in these journeyings 
through the water | has been said, but nothing one 
could say seems too much to one who knows them. In 
short, women who are neglecting their chances to learn 
and practice the art of rowing cannot hurry too fast to 
make up their deficiencies while the best season of the 
year is with us. 


NOTES ON THE LONDON SEASON. 


tee only quiet hours in London during the season 
cover a brief period—from sunrise till half past nine 
or ten o’clock in the morning. Then the not unmusical 
call or yodel of the milkman penetrates the heavy still- 
ness, and gives way to other quaint street cries, relies of 
the past, among which the flower-vender’s refrain, ‘‘ All 
a-growin’ and a-blowin’, three a-shillen, four a-shillen!” 
is perhaps the most distinct; and with the sound of hur- 
rying footsteps and the dull muffled roar of passing ve- 
hicles. the machinery of life in this great centre is set in 
action. There is no pleasanter, more refreshing way of 
beginning the ry | than to jump into a hansom, drive to 
Hyde Park, and follow on foot the path which accom- 
panies the equestrians in Rotten Row. 

All Englishmen ride well, and show to great advantage 
on horseback, and English women look exceedingly com- 
fortable in their matinée riding garments, which the pres- 
ent mode limits in warm weather to a long, loose, but 
well-cut gray or tan-colored jacket, worn over the cus- 
tomary riding skirt, with a white straw sailor hat, broad- 
brimmed, flat, and only ornamented by a ribbon band. 
And the delight of it all is to watch so many perfect 
specimens, for men and women are at home in the saddle, 
and are so well gotten up that it would be difficult indeed 
to find one among the hundreds that pass who is a poor 
rider or ill mounted. 

A less favorable verdict must be given when one studies 
av equally fashionable morning pastime in Battersea Park, 
once the home of the people, but now given over com. 
pletely to the bicycling craze. Smart men and women, 
members of the riding and dancing sets, may be seen on 
certain days from ten o'clock till noon gravely wobbling 
from side to side, unsteady, ill at ease, and most unsuit- 
— dressed, in full view of a large and decidedly mixed 
audience. The average British maid or matron, as she 
appears on her wheel in Battersea Park, is gowned in del- 
icate muslins or silks of vivid hues, wears a huge hat dec- 
orated with flowers and furbelows, and covers her face 
with a thick white lace veil. The men, for the greater 
part, affect bright-colored striped flannel suits, suggestive 
of the tennis-field rather than bicycling. The enthusiasts 
indulge in al breakfasts in the different enclosures 
allotted to clubs for bicyclists, after they become weary of 
the exercise, and as the little tables under the trees are 
only separated from the crowds on the foot-paths by a 
rope or chain, the exhibition is not wholly unlike watch- 
ing the animals feed in the Zoo. 

Stan beautiful private residences have been opened to 

the public through musicals given in aid of charity, and 
bazars held for a like — have furnished transient 
visitors with opportunities to look at royalty under favor- 
able circumstances, A bazar given at Queen’s Hall in- 
cluded children dressed as pages and in fancy costumes, 
reproducing the effects of celebrated paintings. Various 
devices were resorted to at the booths in order to tempt 
eager pt and Lady G—— made a success by the novel 
dea of a sale of kittens, from the high-priced Persian 
beauty to the less a pretty tortoise-shell, with a 
little knot of scarlet ribbon about the throat to set off her 
plebeian charms. The Queen and the Prince of Wales 
are proverbially prompt in fulfilling public duties, but the 
‘*sandwich-men ” who parade the streets advertising the 
fact that H. R. H.the Princess of Wales is to open a ba- 
zar at twelve o'clock continue their weary rounds in sight 
of patient gathering crowds of loyal subjects, who wait an 
hour or more to see the Princess and her daughters whirl 
by ina closed carriage only to enter the building by a pri- 
vate side door. 

Garden parties, which are the prettiest of all English 
entertainments, vary in magnificence from the charming 
feast of strawberries and cream, the incidental music, for- 
tune-tellers, and groups of pretty girls, to superb and state- 
ly functions in the homes of royal personages, where mem- 
bers of the aristocracy and the Jegations are covered with 
orders, and where, in arriving, the impressive state car- 
riages, with their ene wiagee. decorated coachmen and 
powdered footmen, form as interesting portions of the as- 
sembly as the brilliantly attired occupants themselves. 

The garden party at the historic home of the Countess 
of Ilchester was a gay and lovely scene. The toilettes 
were beautiful ions of crépe, tissues, and organdies 
of delicate colors, and in the open air there seemed some 
raison détre for the enormously large straw hats over- 
burdened with flowers and tulle which are in vogue, and 
which prove seriously annoying at the afternoon concerts 
in halls. The lengahettehed coiffure copied from the sin- 
gular arrangement worn by the Princess of Wales now re- 
mains a badge of royalty. Hair is dressed in masses of 
waved tresses, built out at the back of the head to a dis- 
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figuring extent in a Psyche kuot, a puffed excrescence, 
or waterfall; however, smart people ure modifying these 
enormities, and they will soon disappear entirely, or, at 
all events, pass to representatives of different, less con- 
spicuous classes." 

At Ascot, on Cup day, Lady Lurgan, Lady Eden, Misa. 
Crichton (the beauty of Kildare), Lady Henry Bentinck, 
Miss Cornwallis West, and a host of pretty well-known wo- 
men, picnicking in enclosures or on es, were gowned 
far too gorgeously for the occasion. But dictates of fash- 
ion banish good sense and fastidious taste, and in London 
light and vivid colors and fragile fabrics reign supreme at 
all hours, and no matter what may be the conditions of 
the weather. 

Americans and Parisians must change their standards, 
and full dress is as stern an obligation for the woman as 
for the man when an evening toilette is donned. If you 
dine in a man’s club where ladies are admitted — the 


Wellington or Bath Club, for example — you may wear . 


the most conspicuous ball toilette with perfect propriety; 
and the theatre, opera, reception, or concert necessitates 
the “low body,” which is prevalent under all conditions. 
The little tinkling bells of the hansoms are heard from 
morning until night, and it is now considered quite the 
thing for ladies to use them at all hours when driving 
about alone. It is bright daylight at eight o’clock in 
London, when one starts off to a dinner, the visions of 
loveliness which float by in these vehicles, bareheaded, 
and with a gauzy scarf thrown over their shoulders, seem 
a little startling at first. One soon grows accustomed to 
them, and as rapidly acquires the habit of returning home 
alone in hansoms, whicl: are always to be had in central 
portions of London. Even at two or three o’clock in the 
early morning there is no darkness to obscure, only a 
loom through which one can recognize the faces of 
riends at a short distance; so one rolls along safely and 
contentedly, noticing an occasional brilliant display of 
electric lights, which blazon a ducal coronet or some sym- 
bol of armorial bearings upon the blackened walls of fine 
old palaces, and tell of the great functions which are be- 
ing held within. 


eo OUR PARIS ! 
» ARS of BB Se 


GREAT desolate waste, Paris, just at this moment of 
LX the year, filled with strange, unfamiliar people that 
one doesn’t know, and types one hds never seen before. 
One feels a positive affection for the little newspaper wo- 
man in her kiosk cooking her déjewner over a funny little 
brazier, and for the charbonniére with her grimy face, sit- 
ting eut in front of her shop, simply because they were 
cooking déjeuners and sitting out last week and the week 
before and the week before that, when your friends were 
treading those pavements with you, and the place wore 
its wonted familiar aspect. Every day the great square 
omnibuses of the railway compauies roll by piled high 
with trunks, invariably topped with one or two bicycles, 
and filled with children in very short serge frocks and 
very wide sailor hats. One sometimes wonders where all 
the children come from, for the popular tradition is that 
the French haven't any, and you fancy they must have 
grown a special crop for exportation to the “ bains de 
mer.” ; 

Once in a while as one goes about doing her last errands 
she comes upon a belated friend stranded in town for the 
same purpose, and then she seizes on that friend and car- 
ries her off to take advantage of the opportunity for hav- 
ing a talk and finding out how the world has gone with 
her since last they met, since one never has talks during 
the Paris season, nor any other season, and days at home 
are, as Alfred de Musset said, ‘‘ Une maniére sire de ne 
jamais se voir.” So it was that yesterday I came upon 
Miss Minnie Tracey, and carried her off to hear about her 
season in Egypt,in which she had such a great success 
as leading singer at the Khedive’s royal opera-house. I 
knew Miss Tracey, who is young, very charming, and of 
particularly good family and social position, had had un- 
usual opportunities for knowing Cairo, both the native 
and foreign society, and 1 wanted to hear about it. First 
she told me much about the Cairo opera which is inter. 
esting. The opera-house was built for the opening of 
the Suez Canal, and Verdi wrote Aida for it. He has in- 
carnated in Aida native airs—the very airs that the Egyp- 
tians carrying mortar sing on the Nile. Two hundred 
native Egyptians take part in Aida as well as in L’ Afri- 
caine, and a very funny thing happened this winter when 
L Africaine was given. A large number of the peo- 
ple on the stage were the Khedive’s soldiers, but there 
were also a lot of native Arabs, who took the acting ab- 
solutely in earnest. They got so interested that when 
they stormed the vessel of Vasco da Gama they began to 
fight in earnest, and the curtain went down not on a sham 
but on a real fight. The house was intensely amused, and 
called * rideau! rideau!” till the curtain was raised to 
disclose a genuine fight, in which nearly all the beautiful 
shining stage lances were broken, so that afterwards the 
crowd was obliged to stoop to the —— of wooden 
spears. - Everything about the theatre was delightful; it 
was extremely well arranged, and the troupe as well as 
the scenery remarkably good. Miss Tracey found Egypt 
a particularly good place for the voice, the air was so soft 
and pure. 

The Khedive is intelligent and ey musical, and much 
in earnest about the royal opera. He has an intendant 
placed over the opera, above the manager, who is often on 
the stage. The Khedive himself often went to the re- 
hearsals, and never failed to send the intendant to Miss 
Tracey with a few words of appreciation or congratu- 
lation when she sang anything he particularly liked. He 
was educated in Geneva, and is twenty-one years old. 
His mother, who is only thirty-seven, and very handsome 
and charming, is the ruling power. She was extremely 
anxious not to be usurped, and to that end made her son 
a present of two Circassian slaves, that he took as wives. 
According to the law, if either one of these wives became 
the mother of a son, the Khedive was obliged to marry 
her. The son could be Khedive, but the mother could 
never be Khediva. The first child born to the Khedive 
was a daughter, but he married its mother, with whom he 
was very much in love, notwithstanding the fact that he 
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was not obliged to do so, All the harem, which consists 
of the entire royal house, go to the opera, but sit apart be- 
hind a grating. One of the royal princesses said to Miss 
‘Tracey: *‘ Oh, I do so wish I were a Euro’ ! I have 
pretty dresses—lovely dresses—and | should so love to put 
them on and go to the opera if I didn’t have to sit behind 
a grating. But what és the use of my putting on a lovely 
décolleté gown to go and sit up behind a grille.” The 
princesses are well educated, speak all the modern lan- 
uages perfectly, and read a great deal, but, like most 
ental women, are extremely indolent. The Princess 
Fuad, a beautiful girl of eighteen, was married this win- 
ter to the Khedive’s uncle, who was also her own uncle, 
and had one of the most magnificent wedd that has 
ever been known in Cairo, even more magnificent than 
that of the Khedive’s sister. She was married in the old 
palace on the Nile where she was born, and in which 
passed the sad and romantic life of her mother. Her 
mother, who was a royal princess, had the misfortune to 
fall in love with an atiachs of the French legation. This 
was discovered, and she was banished from the court and 
are in this old palace of the Nile, where she was 
locked up and kept with scarcely enough to eat. Her 
children were born there, and brought up in the greatest 

rivation, until, on their mother’s death, they inherited a 

rge fortune from royal relatives. 

he Khedive mingles but little with either the English 
or American society of Cairo, and there were only fifty- 
two European guests at this royal marriage, of whom Miss 
Tracey was one, so that she could tell me a little about it. 
The grounds of the palace were lighted with millions of 
little lamps of all colors, and a court-yard was made with 
Turkish hangings, palms, birds, fairy lamps, a veritable 
Arabian Nights’ palace of delight, In the hall stood two 
hundred eunuchs drawn up in line on either side, wearing 
red tarbooshes and white gloves. The marriage ceremony 
was performed in two separate palaces at the same time— 
before ladies with the bride in her palace, and before men 
with the groom in his. The bride, dressed in white silk 
covered with old lace, wearing a veil made entirely of 
strings of real gold, with two little children throwing flow- 
ers before her, advanced between the two rows of eunuchs 
on a white carpet, and sat down to receive congratulations 
on a white satin throne covered with orange blossoms. 

Three maids of honor held the veil in the procession, 
one on each side and one behind, as its weight would have 
been quite too much to be supported by one little head. 
Mohamet Ali, the Khedive’s younger brother, of eighteen, 
is in Paris just now, and has been about a good deal in 
the American colony, which he rather affects. He’s not 
clever, like his brother, and is in no way the equal of the 
ruler of Egypt, who seems to me one of the most interest- 
ing young men of all the royal houses of this side of the 
world, 

Madame Carvalho’s death is very much mourned in 
Paris, where she was almost idolized by the French, who, 
whatever be their faults, are faithful to their ideals once 
they have found them, A reputation once made is made 
for alltime. I was speaking the other day to a French- 
man of Rose Caron, the leading singer of the Grand Opera, 
who is a great artist, but whose voice is almost gone, 
** Ah, yes,” he said, ‘‘but I love better her ‘ rests’ than 
the beginnings of most of the others.” That's the way 
they feel about their favorites. Madame Carvalho was 
most associated with the rdle of Marguerite in Faust, 
which she created. It was in connection with her that 
the discussion was raised whether an artist could ever be 
said to create a role. The real creator, certain persons 
maintained, was he in whose brain the work was con- 
ceived. The artists were simply interpreters. But Gounod 
settled the question, so far as he*was concerned, by saying 
that when he first saw Marguerite walk across the boards 
of the theatre, it was a Marguerite a hundred times more 
beautiful than the one he had dreamed of, and he felt 
that his statue had been animated with the breath of life, 
but another life from what he had given it. Madame 
Carvalho that peculiar gift of infusing every- 
thing she undertook with her own genius. 

KATHARINE De Forest. 
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ce transparent fabrics in a“ this season make 


WHITE GOWNS OF SUMMER. 


most charming and comfortable gowns for midsum- 
mer. Sheer white dresses are ideal for hot weather, and 
are now favored above all others. For these immaculate 
frocks plain organdie and batiste are the first choice and 
silk crépon second. Next there is pifia, or pineapple 
cloth, after which come canvas, alpaca, and taffeta, the 
last three doing duty for heavier and more serviceable 
wear, One very young lady has all the house and calling 
owns of her summer outfit of pure white, reserving colors 
or her outing dresses, for golfing, bicycling, yachting, 
and coaching. A good deal of color gives variety to the 
white dresses also, as it is now introduced in various ways, 
in linings throughout of taffeta or of lawn, and in ribbons 
and laces. 

Some of the prettiest summer ball gowns are of plain 
white organdie over glossy taffeta, with trimmings of yel- 
low Valenciennes lace. They have a belted waist, gath- 
ered full at belt and top on a fitted lining of taffeta, and 
fastened in the back. The neck is cut square and quite 
low, showing across the front and back a narrow and very 
simple trimming of yellow Valenciennes insertion, with a 
little edging to match erect above it. The shoulders are 
strap across with white satin ribbon, slightly folded, 
an aigrette bow holding 4 miniature button in each corner. 
The bust is draped with a frill of open embroidery which 
falls in two points, one just in front of each sleeve, and 
the back is similarly trimmed. Elbow sleeves of huge 
size are formed of lengthwise puffs of organdie shirred on 
a fitted taffeta lining The organdie skirt of t width 
has a ten-inch hem with beading above it, and gs from 
the same belt as that beneath it of white taffeta, though 
the latter is gored and has a stiff lining. 
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White organdie gowns for afternoon wear are made over 
colored taffeta, those over mauve with bright rosy tinges 
being especially admired. Appliqué lace and chiné rib- 
bons striped and flowered are favorite trimmings for such 
agown. The lace is placed quite plain over the mauve 
silk waist lining, and also forms a draped stock-collar. 
Two pieces of organdie then appear to trim the lace waist, 
dropping down each side of the front and hanging in 
blouse fashion over the belt. The chiné ribbon forms 
turned -over Paquin points on the lace stock, and falls 
thence on the strips of organdie in blouse shape. A belt 
of the gay-flowered ribbon extends in a point up the mid- 
dle of the back, but is kept straight around the waist. 
Gigot sleeves of the organdie are over equally large sleeves 
of the mauve taffeta of the same shape, botli being turned 
back at the wrist in narrow cuffs, The skirt is plainly 
gored, and all the seams are veined with narrow lace. 

The white batiste dresses most popular this season have 
the waist of open - embroidered Patiste over plain white 
lawn, and are trimmed with striped ribbons, some of black 
and white with a border of rose-pink or yellow on each 
edge, others with all the stripes of green and white or of 
pom. od and white. They are made with a shirred waist in 
rows of gathering around the neck and under the belt, 
with puffed sleeves of the plain batiste. The full skirt 
has insertions of the open embroidery in two rows above 
adeep hem. A foundation skirt of lawn like that of the 
waist lining is gored more closely than the outside skirt, 
and has a ruffle of embroidery at the foot. Other batiste 
dresses have a lining of pale yellow lawn which shows 
effectively through the open embroidery, These are 
trimmed with yellow Valenciennes insertions and lace of 
narrow width put on in bands and rows, a band of the 
insertion with a frill of the lace gathered either side of it 
forming cross rows in yoke shape, or lengthwise rows 
to the bust, each ending in a chou of lace. Around the 
skirt are two frills of the yellow lace of narrow wfith, 
usually only an inch wide, headed by a flat band of inser- 
tion e pol narrow. Pale yellow satin ribbon forms the 
denped collar and belt, each fastened in the back by a 
very large bow. 

An old-fashioned, glossy, semiopaque fabric called pine- 
apple silk is another revival for summer dresses, The 
open-patterned guipure insertions are appropriate trim- 
mings for this thin silk, and are much used in wide rows 
with waving edges. ‘I'he colored linings preferred are of 
rose, light green, or mauve taffeta, which show effectively 
through the large-meshed guipure. One admirable plan 
for making such a gown is a high belted waist hooked in 
the back, crossed with three waving insertions, the first 
crossing from the shouldef-tips, the second just below the 
armholes, the third just above the belt. The pifia waist 
is gathered very full above the fitted silk lining. Such a 
dress made over mauve taffeta has a stock-collar and 
draped belt made of very pale yellow velvet fastened with 
large bows in the back. One of the late French fancies 
giving chic to the elbow sleeves of a great puff of the white 
pifia filled out with a puff of the mauve silk is a band of 
shirred tucks of mauve chiffon passing around it midway 
of the puff. The skirt has one or two of the waving in- 
sertions, giving the effect of being cut out in scallops 
around the foot. 

The white silk crépons are preferred when loosely woven 
of strong silk threads rather than when crinkled in the 
usual crepon fashion. They can be made over cotton taf- 
feta with almost as nice effect as over silk. _ Young girls 
are especially fond of these silken gowns, and wear them 
cut out, rounded slightly low at the top in what is called 
the Dutch neck, and finished there with gathered tucks, 
only three or four in the cluster. To complete this girl- 
ish waist—which is very full and hooked in the back— 
white ribbon is drawn squarely across the bust and back, 
and passes over the shoulders with bigh knots of loops 
standing there. A charming ribbon for this purpose, and 


-also for the draped belt, has very narrow insertions of Va- 


lenciennes lace let in or else woven there permanently. 
This insertion is pure white for girlish dresses rather than 
the yellow Valenciennes now so much used. 

hite canvas dresses for cool days and for yachtin 
are made up after a Paquin model that has proved one o 
the favorites of the season. It has a wide box- pleat 
drooping in blouse fashion down the front of the waist 
and covered with guipure insertion of a yellowish-white 
tinge. Rhinestone buttons of curious design are down each 
side of this pleat. The waist is then given breadth by the 
broad collarette introduced by Paquin made of a row of 
wide insertion, to which is added yellow and white striped 
satin ribbon extending far out on the sleeves, and while 
crossing the front and back squarely is also completed by 
bretelles of the ribbon. Those to whom the yellow ribbon 
is not soonees use it for the collarette and for a belt, but 
add a contrasting color near the face in a stock-collar of 
violet satin or of velvet. The skirt is very wide, lined 
with silk, and much godeted, but has only a slightly stiff 
interlining. A stylish feature of all these white wool 
skirts is that they escape the ground all around and are 
of perfectly even length. 

Mohair and alpaca gowns of pure and lustrous white 
are made most often with short open jackets lined with 
colored taffeta, and worn over a shirt-waist of the same 
taffeta. If this gives too much color the shirt is of 
white taffeta, with belt and collar of the lining color in 
miroir velvet. There are also wash silks of the prevailing 
colors with corded stripes that make stylish shirts cut with 
a yoke back, full front with a box-pleat, and finished with 
white linen collar and cuffs. The mohair coat is mere] 
stitched above the edges. The godeted skirt has the oa 
ored silk lining, and is also stitched in several rows. 

Snowy white taffetas, crispy and lustrous, make cool- 
looking evening dresses, and are not too heavy for mid- 
summer wear. They are most often figured slightly or 
striped, and quite a pretty effect is now given by shooting 
a delicate color across them in the loom. This sometimes 
gives mother-of-pearl tints, sometimes opal hues, and again 
there are greenish-white and yellow-white taffetas. A low 
corsage of white chiffon, much gathered in puffs or else 
accordion-pleated, is in most such dresses. It is trimmed 
in very simple manner with grou of tucks gathered 
quite full around the neck, and wit high aigrette bows 
of taffeta ribbon on the shoulders. The sleeves are length- 
wise puffs of taffeta, or else one t balloon puff to the 
elbow. A short godeted skirt of taffeta may have narrow 
lace flounces festooned around the foot, or else there are 
rows of insertion or of narrow ribbon down the seams, 
each ending in a large bow or rosette at the foot. 
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How to have Parasols to 
match Gowns. 


J &-- small details of a wo- 
man’s toilette in these 
daysare so varied and elaborate 
that often they cost more than 
the principal garments, and, 
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Vea as a Rn is a 


CoLLAR For Giri From 8 To 10 Years 


OLD. 


For pattern and description see No, XIX. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


is a law of compensation 
which, in the long-run, evens 
up things quite satisfactorily. 
The one sun-umbrella which 
we used to carry cost far more 
in comparison, ofttimes in re- 
ality, than do two or three of 
the modern fancy sunshades, 
and in this case quantity rath- 
er than quality is preferable. 
There is really very little use 
in buying expensive umbrel- 





unfortunately, Fashion has Jas or parasols, for the fashion 
nounced them necessary ’ as regards the shape and han- 
rime was when one parasol dle, as well as the covering, 
a } varies all the time. 
was quite suffi Yr in a sum S Heavy stiff silk is never 
m ® guttit,. and even a sun *, : 
umbrella was some =v -p <a very satisfactory ina parasol, 
to do double duty. and answer for it cracks and defaces far 
for both sun and rain. A solid sooner than will a thin poor 
color, such as blue or brown quality; and often a silk that 
was considered suitable even ; = has some cotton in it will out- 
wear any other, only it must 


with light wash gowns, and so ‘ : 
: te be borne in mind that the silks 


s it was unobtrusive m . . 
which have cotton in their 







umd answered its purpose in eat 
tect from t composition are more apt to 
p ectior rom the elements : 
nothing more was required of fade. Fancy brocades always 
’ ‘ make up well; and this year 
d the idea that it should ‘ : 
match the weurer’s gown was the flowered taffeta silks, light 
, if r : ground, are much the fashion. 
net considered for a moment = ob 
Fortunately for those indi = = wave, } . These flowered taffetas are 
\ agg te a AP egy Net ere = PT nae like the old-fashioned para- 
race, we are told—who have Fig. 1.—F rock ror Girt From 11 To 12 YEARS OLD Fig. 2.—Frock ror Girt From 6 To 7 YEARS sols re one a La 
not an unlimited amount of [See Fig. 3.) OLD. can be carried with elther 
money to spend on dress, there For pattern and description see No. XIV. on pattern-sheet Suppl For pattern and description see No. XV. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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Cuemises ror Ginis FRom 6 To 12 YEARS OLD 
For patterns and description see No. 1If. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Drawers For Grr. From 10 
To 12 YEAKs OLD. 

For pattern and description see No, 

XVIIL on pattern-sheet Suppiement. 





Nieut-Gowns For Grris 
rrom 5 To 15 YEARS OLD 
For patterns and description see No 
IL. on pattern-sheet Supplement 
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Drawers FoR Gin FROM 
5 tro 6 YEARS OLD 

For pattern and description see No, 

Vil. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 
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Skirts For Griris From 8 TO 14 YEAS OLD. 
For patterns and description see No, VILL on pattern-sheet Supp!. 
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Apron ror Grunt rom 11 
To 12 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see 
No. VI. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 






































Nient-Sutrts ror Boys rrom 4 To 12 YEAns oLp. 
For patterns and description see No. XVI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Surmtrs ror Boys From 10 To 14 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. XVIL on patiern-shect Sapplement. 
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fastened securely; here again great the effect of time, 
care must be taken to have the sewing especially in rela- 
good and strong. tion to the restric- 
Ruffles of lace and chiffon, or an en- tions governing wo- 
tire cover of either, can be puton quite men. Riding the 
as easily as anything else, but coarse wheel was at first 
lace is very dreadful at any time,and an experiment of 
most of all on a parasol, while expen- utility by workers 
sive lace at once ranks it amongst the who could afford 
luxuries, not the necessities. Chiffon, no more luxurious 
too, is expensive when of a good quali- means of transpor- 
ty; yards and yards must be used, and tation; then it be- 
it is also sadly perishable. came a fad,and now 
In choosing among the bargains for it has settled down 
a parasol to trim and make very elab- to the dignity of 
orate, it is well to be particular about one of the accept- 
the handle. Imitations are to be avoid- ed means of loco- 
ed in silver, gold, or Dresden china, motion. 
and a simple white handle is by far the One of the riders 
best. The natural woods are permis- on one of the recent 
sible as well, and another yard and a a runs was 
half of ribbon trims up the handle weleomed home by 
















































smartly. a little dinner of 
A parasol costing originally 89 cents twelve which illus- 
can, by spending 60 cents for ribbon trated_the possibil- Duck Vest. 
and $1 50 for silk, be made to look like _ ities of the wheel in For pattern and description see No. V. on 
one that costs $10 or $15, and it is far decoration. pattern-sheet Supplement, 
better to have three of this kind than The table was a 
one very claborate and costly one that perfect circle, and was covered with a white damask cloth 
has to do duty on all occasions. of finest quality. In the centre was placed a round mass 
of flowers of the club colors, to represent a hub, and 
A BICYCLE DINNER. in the centre of this was a flat iced cake, perfectly round, 


representing a racing-track, and on it five toy bicyclers on 

’]°O see the wheels go round is the their wheels. From this centre were laid spokes iv the 
desire of larger men than Budge tire, which was represented by a rope of smiiax. The 

and Toddy, and to feel them go under spokes were made by laying narrow satin ribbons on the 
pressure of the foot is the pleasure and cloth, secured at either end with pins, and over the ribbon 
ambition of thousands, The bicycle is was laid a tinsel cord. The object of this was to avoid 
remaking society by bresking down the use of wire, which would be unmanageable. Tinsel 
conventionalities that have withstood cord alone would not be sufficiently effective, so it was 


Srrivep Six Warst. 
For description see pattern-sheet Suppl 


light or dark gowns. They are ex 
pensive and not durable, but very 
effective 

White parasols have been for sale 
this season at absurdly, low prices 
considering how excellent they real- 
ly are. A dollar and a half has been 
asked for really extremely pretty 
ones, and for 89 cents have some wo 
men purchased them These last 
are chiefly desirable as a foundation 
for trimming —ruffles of silk and lace, 
etc.; in themselves they are almost 
too thin and poor to look well 

The art of umbrella-making is not 
known to many amateurs ; but the 
woman who has learned how to cov- 
er a lamp shade satisfactorily will 
find it possible to cover parasols 
Dainty stitching, a careful following 
of the lines on which an old one was 
made, will insure success 

Remnants of silks, good quality 
and attractive designs, can now be 
purchased for very little outlay. 
Three yards of silk at 35 cents a yard 
were bought the other day, and gath 
ered and ruffled to trim an &5-cent 
white parasol so that it looked like a 
most elaborate and expensive article. 
The ruffles must be put on straight; 
not on the bias, as would be supposed 
at first thought. A ruffle shirred 
with five rows to lie flat on the edge 
of the parasol, then to fall over full, 
is very effective, and makes a bouf- 
fant appearance that is extremely 
smart. These light and white para 
sols are as a rule unlined, and are 
consequently both unbecoming and 
trying to the eyes. A thin lining 
of soft silk—rose pink, pale green, ot 
yellow—transforms them immediate 
ly. Blue mwst always be avoided, 
as it casts unbecoming shadows, and 
gives a gray tint to the skin that even 
the first freshness of youth cannot 
stand. 

To learn how to cover a parasol or 
umbrella, an old one should be taken, 
the covering ripped very carefully, 
and then laid piece by piece on the 
new material. The variation of an 
inch will make serious difference, so 
the greatest care must be taken. If 
one is a skilful operator on the ma 
chine it is just as well to stitch the 
silk as to sew it by hand; but the ten 
sion must be exactly right, or dire- 
ful results will follow if the thread 
draws. 

If the silk has cracked between the 
seams, as, alas! silk does crack. there 
is no use in recovering or relining; 
but when it has merely changed col 
or, or looks ‘‘ foxy,” a covering of 
fancy gauze and a fresh lining will 
renovate it in a marvellous and de 
lightful way. 

A bunch of ribbon at the top not 
only hides defective sewing, but 
adds a smart finish as well; and as a 
yard and a half of two-inch ribbon 
is all that is required, the additional 
expense is very trifling. The bow 
must have several loops, and not be Fig. 1.—Ssort Net anp Lace Wrap. Fig. 2.—Monarr Gown wirn Morné Factnos, 
tied stiffly, but, above all, must be For diagfam and description see pattern-shect Supplement. For deacription see pattern-shect Supplement. 
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assisted by the ribbon background. Thus the effect of a 
wheel was given. 

To avoid complications with the really useful accesso- 
ries of the table-setting, the tire of the wheel only reached 
within fifteen inches of the table edge, thus leaving space 
for plates and glasses and an occasional dish of salted 
nuts, marrons glacés, and other dainties. 

Nickel-plated bicycle lanterns are really pretty things 
when the light shines from the red-glass sides and not the 
bull’s-eye. Five of these were lighted and turned low, 
the bull’s-eye screened with flowers, and were placed at 
intervals around the table between the spokes, 

Name-cards were squares of card-board, with sketches 
of men and girls in bicycle costume on their wheels or 
beside them. Occasional menu cards were laid about 
the table, and these were in the shape of wheels, with the 
courses finely lettered between the spokes. 

it was difficult to arrange the viands to correspond to 
the central idea, as wheels are not intended for the interi- 
or decoration of man, however much their exterior use 
may be an aid to good digestion; so a sort of compro- 
mise was made on a saddle of venison (or mutton) and 
small wheels of ice-cream. As for the rest, the food was 
such as would tempt a dainty appetite and satisfy a hun- 
gry one. 


LOVE'S UNCONSCIOUS MESSENGER. 


| ED clover blooms and daisies 

Swing and sway. 
Amid the flowery mazes 

Insects play. 

Little reck they aught beneath 
Mother Earth's green, fragrant sheath ; 
Sunshine theirs, and all of life, 
Save its weariness and strife. 


With busy, tuneful humming, 
Wordless song, 

Loud heralding his coming 
Swift aloug, 

The wild bee, Eensy-quenting, 

Will brook no lightsome jesting; 

He is no idle rover, 

Disporting mid the clover. 


At his kiss the clover smiles 

(With blushes shy). 
Honey sips the bee, and miles 

Away doth fly, 
With fussy, noisy, pompous port, 
In distant fields to pay his court. 
Undreaming he Love's message bears 
To other clovers, otherwheres. 

He_en Evertson SMiru. 


DOCTOR WARRICK’S DAUGHTERS.* 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


CHAPTER VII 
“yF all the little company who journeyed through the 
South with Doctor Mears, Anne found most keen 
pleasure in the adventure. Everybody was kind to the 
shy, dark little school-girl, who was so ready to help and 
so quick to catch a joke. She was perpetually meeting, 
too, remarkable adventures or people. Mildred, who 
never saw anything remarkable in anybody, was bored 
by her excitement, and Anne soon learned to keep it to 
herself. 

This certainly was an enchanting world! The demon- 
strative Southerners paid such homage to her father’s 
learning and to Mildred’s ‘ ravishing beauty.” Anne felt 
that she belonged to a royal race; ber heart glowed when 
she awoke each day, warm and comfortable within her. 

She had satisfaction, too, in showing Brooke Calhoun 
her disapproval of him and his ignoble life. True, she 
was not sure that he perceived her contempt. Whenever 
— meade a halt he was engrossed with Doctor Mears 
and committees, and she fancied avoided her. Very well; 
she was glad that he knew how obnoxious he was to her. 
But—did he know it? He ate heartily; she heard him 
singing io the smoking-car sometimes, and he was eager 
enough, examining soils and minerals, smelling and tast- 
ing them. 

She raged at herself that she could not rid her mind of 
him as the weeks went by. Mankind was a hazy whole to 
her. Why should she listen to catch this one man’s bass 
voice in the noisy throng on the platforms, or watch to 
find which car he was going into, or concern herself about 
the ugly bend on his nose, or the mole on bis band? She 
was amazed and ashamed within herself at these things. 
The whole trend of her teaching at school had been tow- 
ard the great work waiting for her somewhere in the 
world; her own hot ambition pushed her on the same 
road. So did all.the talk of fessor Mears, and he 
talked much to Anne during the journey, on a wide range 
of subjects, from the proper treatment of the insane to 
tobacco-culture. What had Brooke’s mole or crooked 
nose to do with these things? Or with her? 

Nothing at all. She knew that so certainly that, when 
she accidentally met him one day face to face, she only 
bowed, not being able to speak, and hurried away, shiver- 
ing with sudden cold. 

“She treats you,” said Milly, who was with him, “as 
if you were her one enemy in the world.” 

Calhoun nodded, smilin pettenenty, 

‘* Are you to blame?” ir lly scanned his face sharply. 

‘No!” But he said no more, and soon left her. Going 
into the car, he seated himself behind Anne, and for a 
long time watched the thin childish ee turned toward 
the window. He wondered stupidly why she digliked 
him, He had tamed a dog once that had taken an un- 
reasonable dislike to him. Nothing living loved him as 
Wolf did now. If—his eyes kindled. 

** Next station—Mobile!” 

Brooke looked at his watch. At Mobile he surely 
would find letters from Ned. He had heard but twice 
from bim, each time by wire, asking for more money. 
Was he working so hard? Paints—models—these thin 
were costly. Or was he—Brooke pulled his coat over h 
ears and fell into anxious t, in which his little 
comrade had no share. Mr. Mears came up to talk of the 

* Begun io Hanren'’s Bazan No. 97, Vol. XXVIII. 
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Black Belt, but Calhoun answered curtly, and 
soon left the car. 

Mr. Mears took the Black Belt to Anne. Fortunately, 
he never wanted an answer. She looked at him as if she 
were drinking in his words, and he thought how much 
more appreciative was a keen-witted woman than even 
the most practical man. 

Anne had seen Booth in Richard the night before, and 


really she was thinking how he had paid suit to another 


Anne—his fierce vehemence, his passion—abasing himself 
before her. 
“1 could have loved a hunchback and murderer, if he 
wooed me so. It was worth while to be a woman 
then,” ey = Anne, lifting her head haughtily. ‘But 
now men think of their cows or fertilizers for twenty-four 
hours of the day, and of a woman about ten minutes.” 
She at least knew her own worth. She would not be 
easily won. 
If any one ever tried—there was a sudden change in 
her face which startled the good professor. What was 
there in the Black Belt to startle her? 


Brooke found no letters at Mobile. But his relief was 
great when one of the first men whom he met at the Bat- 
tle House proved to be a cousin of Edward’s—John Soudé, 


from Louisiana. Soudé was a tall, robust young fellow, 
evidently used to fill a very pod og in a very little world. 
His broad negro inflections made his slow almost un- 


intelligible to the Pennsylvanian. 

**Edward Calhoun? Why, certainly. He is recuperating 
now, sir, at Le Réve des Eaux, our old plantation, on the 
Gulf. A lee-tle tired—ennuyé—en voild tout. He will 
be well taken care of, I assure you. My father, General 
Gaspard Soudé, is there, and my cousin Theresa, of whom 
you no doubt have heard. ipneg A the most charming 
woman in the South. And you are bis brother?” Shaking 


both his hands. ‘‘You must meet all my friends in 
Mobile!” 

' — Edward at work? Painting?” asked Calhoun, anx- 
ous) 


* Painting? Possibly—if that amuses him. But the 
shooting at the plantation is fine. The general, no doubt, 
will urge that upon him.” 

“All right!” said Brooke. He was much comforted. 
Mr. Soudé, seeing him smile, insisted upon drinking some 
ba black brandy at once to Edward’s health. 

he Northern guests received much hospitality from 
the best people in Mobile; more effusive sates because 
of the memories of the war, which were still bitter and 
Le ant Balls and dinner parties were given to them, 
and young Soudé met them at many of his friends’ houses. 
am glad to do it,” he said to Louis Choteaud, a 
former brother-at-arms who was with him. ‘I never met 
a Yankee, ot in the field or in gambling-dens at 
Natchez, until ward Calhoun came. I should like to 


* see what the decenter class in the North is like.” 


A day or two later he told Mr. Choteaud that he was 
much impressed by Doctor Warrick. ‘‘ He is a gentle- 
man, Louis, wherever he had the misfortune to be born. 
I shrewdly suspect that he is one of the foremost of North- 
eru statesmen. Why, sir, he repudiates carpet - rs! 
He is going to induce his friends to invest in Southern in- 
dustries.” 

‘*I should guess from his costume,” said Choteaud, 
dryly. ** that it is his friends’ capital which he will invest.” 

r, Soudé, who was a big, slow man, stared down, be- 
wildered, at his companion. Louis's sharp little gibes al- 
ways amazed him. The man’s wizened face actually grew 
like a ferret’s when he so far forgot himself. 

“T fail to perceive,” said Jobn, gravely, “‘ how the fact 
of his position in life is affected by his clothes or money.” 

“Ah-h? We shall not quarrel about him. You always 
had queer likings. I did not expect you to adopt a com- 
rade of that species, however. One /” With a suspicious 
laugh. ‘He has two daugbters—not ugly!” 

“*I did not observe them,” said Jobn. 

“So much the better!” thought Louis. Any adven- 
turer could impose upon poor credulous John. He wasa 
child—a lamb! Yet Choteaud, with this pitying con- 
tempt, had an awed respect for his friend as a man of 
gen us. There were thousands of men who could fight 
or the South; but he knew only one who could write for 
her. He had been going about Mobile for days, telling 
everybody that John ay the author = —— gr vd 

pers now appearing in the Picayune, desc ve of the 
Cetin and fehing if the Gulf States ~The finest bits 
of word-painting, sir, in our literature.” He was espe- 
cially pleased to trumpet these masterpieces to the North- 
erners. The North had been insolent long enough with 
its Irvings and its Hawthornes! Now it would be forced 
to recognize men of real genius in the South land. 

That very afternoon Louis met Doctor Warrick and his 
daughters driving out to Spring Hill, and rly joined 
them. He soon managed to tell the doctor of Mr. Soudé’s 
pleaSure in his liberal sentiments. 

**Soudé?” said the doctor, eagerly, ‘I remember! Tall 
raged ey fellow, with a tremendous laugh? And he 
is y to bury the hatchet,eh? Good! It only needsa 
few leading men to combine to bring the country into 
mare and prosperity. I am eee | to that end, Mr. 
~- sagg al And the little man puffed and frowned anx- 
ously. 

‘*‘John Soudé’s aid will be of immense importance in 
calming the South,” said Louis, pushin his horse closer. 
“A man of t power, sir!” touching his forehead. 
‘The Soudés bave been a ruling family since the days of 
Bienville. Men of master minds and enormous estates!” 
cried Louis, in crescendo. 

At these words Milly suddenly leaned forward, listen- 
ing eagerly; and Mr. Choteaud pranced to her side of the 

to pour forth laudations of his friend, whose 
verses Mildred praised warmly. 

At the next turn of the road Fate poole them up 
against the poet, who was on horseback. r. Choteaud 
Pores reas bed os ae “ey f live-oaks. 

sto ‘ore a mass of live ; 
Before pe a : John saw a small face of 
dazzling fairness ge up timidly to hisown. -Mildred’s 
lap was heaped with pink blossoms. John spoke but a 
word or two, and rode on. But the pale scented flowers 
and the meek face went with him. 

He began to think of the sweet dunce, Cordelia, and of 
hidden snowdrops. These were the kind of ideas out of 
which he pieced his poetry for the newspapers. 

“ That scared little girl is very sweet,” said Louis pres- 
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ently. “ But I like a woman with more knowledge of the 
wed, Her sister, now?” 
** Was there another?” said John. 


‘‘ Mildred,” said Anne, when the men left them, “ how 
could you praise those verses? They were pure bombast, 
and you know it.” 

‘‘Hush-h, Anne. No, I don’t think they were all bom- 
bast. And if I did, I need not shout it out on the high- 
way. They were pretty imitations of Poe.” 

* Poel not the man see that Poe’s work was done 
once and for all? Poe could not found a school.” 

‘*Oh, my dear! Somebody will hear you!” Glancing 
at the “Mr. Poe was a man of great ability. He 
could have formed a school, I’m sure, if he w to 


Anne laughed. “ And as for this man Soudé,” she said, 
**T have read his letters. They are turgid and common- 
place. Yet they call him the Scott of Louisiana.” 

“Very well, ,” said Milly, soothingly. 

“No, it is not well at all! How are the Southern peo- 
ple to have literature if they set up such cheap gods as 
that? They fall in adoration before every man or woman 
who writes tawdry verses as they might before a saint who 
worked miracles.” 

“Don’t be blasphemous. Why are you so ive 
with these people? They have been so hospita’ We 
have bardly had to pay for a meal since we came to Mo- 
bile. Yet you differ with every Southerner you meet on 
ev int.” 

“Ww y do they differ with me? Can't they see what is 
right?” She checked herself to watch the off horse, while 
her father jerked and scolded, growing red. 

‘**Give him the whip, papa!” shouted Anne. ‘He'll 
have us in the bay! Here, I'll take the reins!” 

“* Keep your seat!” thundered the doctor. 

Anne seized the whip and gave the vicious brute the 
needed cut. When he trotted quietly again, the doctor 
said, in an aggrieved tone: “I know I am an ignorant old 
man in your opinion. But I did think I knew how to 
drive. These old Southern statesmen,” he added, with a 
forced laugh, ‘consult me about the management of the 
country, but you won't trust me to drive you to town.” 

‘Papa, dear, we would trust you to drive us to the 
world’s end!” cried Milly, a. 

‘I wouldn't, when he pulls the off horse like that,” said 
Anne, doggedly. There was a long silence after that. 
But presently the doctor glanced back, and Anne, her face 
scarlet and the tears starting, scrambled up to the front 
seat and whispered to him, crying and kissing his hand. 
In a few minutes the doctor’s face was beaming, and they 
both were laughing as usual at their own bad jokes. 

Milly, leaning back, watched them, wondering why, 
with these incessant squabbles, they were such close com- 
rades. She, who never broke the peace, was outside of 
the alliance. The gentle little woman had found Anne a 
heavy burden to carry on this journey. Travelling had 
brought out her crude opinions and her dogmatic certainty 
that she was always right. Milly thought it bard that 
her father should prefer this uncomfortable child as a 
companion to the daughter who for eight years had car- 
ried the family on her poor little shoulders. 

Milly’s brain suffered a strange revolution that after- 
noon. She suddenly loathed this eternal plotting and 
managing! She felt strangely alone and neglected. Some 
women did not need to work, or plan, or think of social 
success or money. They simply sat tranquil, and were— 
loved. 

She leaned back upon the cushions as they sped swiftly 


on, On one side the air stirred the trees drowsily, on the 
other the bright wide ae of water softly la the 
beach; the sunshine held all in its warm grasp. Through 


it there came to her —_ the flash of dark eyes, startled, 
enraptured by the sight of her—her. There was in them 
the promise of concthing which life never yet had given 
her. Milly’s brain was sharp and practical, addicted to 
dealing with bills and other small hard facts. But this 
new fantasy warmed her shrewd thoughts as the golden 
sunshine did the hard pebbles yonder. She lay back 
silent, a smile on her half-open lips, ber soft blue eyes 
moist. When Anne spoke to her, the voice sounded far 
off. Some power, delicate and vaguer than any dream, 
held her. ‘ould they not leave her with it, in peace? 

As they neared the city the doctor saw the lank figure 
of Professor Mears racing on before them, his light bair 
flying in the wind. 

“Hello, Mears!” he called. ‘‘Let us drive you into 
town. Here is a seat beside my daughter.” 

Mildred roused herself, and made room for him beside 
her, The professor settled himself, well pleased. Anne 
was his companion, but he approved of the elder Miss 
Warrick. After the female humanitariang with whom he 
had so long been associated he felt her guileless, trans- 
parent character to be very sweet and restful. She was 
most anxious now to hear about his work. 

“ Yes,” he responded to her soft questionings, ‘‘I talked 
to-day with several influential men; effectively, I hope. 
But capitalists are as shy of philanthropic schemes here 
as in the North.” 

‘There is a Mr. Soudé here,” timidly suggested Milly. 
“T hear that he has a wide newspaper influence, and 
property. Is that true?” 

‘John Soudé, you mean. He could be of use in Louisi- 
ana! But that is too far South for a colony. The cli- 
mate—” and he discussed climate in every phase, while 
Millie listened with rapt attention. When he had ended, 
she said, ‘‘ Mr. Soudé’s plantations are in Louisiana, then? 
Cotton or sugar? I have heard that his wealth was some- 
thing fabulous?” 

“Oh, I don’t think of buying land there. My field is in 
Kentucky.” 

“ Assuredly, the,first colony must be in Kentucky. Oh, 
if it only succeeds!” cy her little hands. ‘‘Then 

ou think,” after a pause, ‘that the reports of this Mr. 
udé’s wealth are e rated?” 

“No, I fancy not. plantations are on the Gulf. 
There was a Victor Soudé, a brilliant lawyer in New Or- 
leans. I knew him at the Virginia springs. He ranked as 
a Croesus then. He was killed in the war, I believe, and this 
lad is his son or nephew—heir probably, in either case.” 

Miss Warrick’s eyes were wandering indifferently. 
“ Now,” she cried, w he paused, ‘‘ tell me what men 
you can count on in Mobile.” 

They talked earnestly until they reached the Battle 
House. The professor then rushed away to find Major 
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peerant © ak bin 0 ee Gone 
week. 

** Why, this morning you were eager to push on! What 
has happened?” 

“Nothing. But it has been suggested to me that Mo- 
bile will probably be the largest seaport in the South, and 
that I can find enn here in the future for many 
workmen. I have still much to do here.” 

That night Doctor Warrick told his daughters that Pro- 
noe Mears would detain the party a week longer in 

obile. 

“I thought he would,” said Milly, quietly. 


(ro Be conwrinuED.) 


THE DAYS WE LIVE IN. 
COUNTING THE COST. 


LS peer nme enough, all present progress seems di- 
rected towards the destruction of domesticity—or, to 
speak with greater care, towards the total alteration of 
domesticity as our mothers and grandmothers knew it. 

The children who learned at their mothers’ knees now 
in turn send their children to kindergartens. 

The “servant question” drives us ever nearer to the 
co-operative kitchens, and the work of the household falls 
every day more and more into professional hands, We 
have bakeries, laundries, professional house-cleaners and 
ng sap and what not. he whole organization of home 
ife is something altogether different from the charming 
hand-made homes of the old house-mother, whose wash- 
day and whose baking-day were solemn household func- 
tions, and in whose self-ordered and dainty homes only 
home-trained servants labored. 

Those task-hours that in the past were eo up to the 
household machinery and the training of childhood are 
now taken out of the mother’s life, and in its place she 
puts an intellectual development of herself which her 
grandmothers never knew. 

Along with this new partial freedom from domestic 
care and happy mental development—for we cannot deny 
the usefulness and happiness of the latter—has come the 
stirring of new aspirations and ambitions to the women 
of to-day. 

Counting over their moral and mental coin, a large num- 
ber of them have decided that it is enough to purchase for 
them, too, the suffrage. 

For a long while the world in general smiled at the as- 
sumption, then listened seriously, and fivally it became 
startlingly plain that a concerted and unanimous effort 
was all that was needed to give suffrage to woman, but 
that same unanimity in the ranks of womankind was 
found to be just what was lacking. 

So soon as the suffrage movement assumed important 
proportions, up sprang that historical and invaluable con- 
servative element which belongs to all ages and all move- 
ments. 

This last party, formed of the negative-minded, b 
reason of its very nature, grew more slowly than the suf- 
frage party, but no less surely. The “‘antis” began 
their work by counting as ey! their moral and mental 
coin, and declaring it good of its kind, but not of the kind 
which alone should purchase goverumental powers. They 
claimed also, not only for themselves, but for their differ- 
ing sisters as well, that the coin presented could never be 
added to so long as the home and family life claimed so 
many golden hours, and for the protection of the home 
and the family life the protestants flew their banners. 

The war between these two factions has waged merrily, 
though of late there seems to be a lull in the battle. to 
that quiet more than one of either party has had time to 
wander back of the contested shield and see the color of 
both sides, with the result that yet a new party, a third, 
has been slowly evolving from the two ranks—a party 
which may be called the conservative - progressive. 
These, while rejoicing in the educative warfare which 
has been, and believing in many such successive cam 
paigns to follow, rest solidly in the surety that ‘‘ the 
mills of God grind slowly.” 

They do not believe that this generation will live to see 
the real issues of the conflict, and so are thoughtfully con- 
tent to act not as partisan fighters, but as cautious cogs 
upon the wheel, thus leaving the knotty problem to pos- 
terity. And to posterity the problem properly belongs; 
for if each succeeding generation is to see as great, if as 

radual, domestic changes as this generation has witnessed, 
in the end the accumulated results must be a life to a 
world of women too dissimilar to present conditions to be 
safely legislated for by any living now. 

What if in the future there be no old-fashioned homes 
to keep; or rather, for the home as represented by the 
family is indestructible, what if in the hidden future there 
be no more of that formative and absorbing domesticity 
which has from all time moulded womanh 

What order of woman will then be, and what of her 
work? 

Concerning that as yet unborn woman, we are all free 
to prophesy and deliberate as we will, but of the average 
woman of today, the only type we do know, it seems 
fairly safe to say decidedly that her still absorbing work 
and ber confining domestic life have not been sufficiently 
educative or broadly worldly to intrust to her the reins 
of political power. 

‘ew and far between are the women who can say, as 
one has been known to: ‘I read every book of John 
Stuart Mill’s through while getting meals for my family. 
I can turn a steak with one hand and hold a book with 
the other. That's why I have two hands.” 

Domestic life, as it still exists, is a more separate work 
than any other in the world. The most important ser- 
vices that women render their country keep them more 
or less apart from that world where men are laboring and 
learning among men, assimilating almost unconsciously 
those universal truths of life which no mere intuition can 
teach. 

A prominent suffragist said lately, from the platform: 
‘*T ask you women how you dare to say you have no time 
for the duties the suffrage would throw on you. Can you 
not spare one hour a year from the time you now devote 
to your entertainments and your gowns?’ 

née hour a year! If this were all the price to be paid 
for the right to vote, then indeed every woman might 
rightfully feel her claim to the suffrage an honest one. 

ut an hour is far from being all that should be re- 
quired of an honest voter. Those hard-fought hours 
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spent in the primary meetings, where the candidates for 
election are chosen, are of more value to the state than 
any single hour of voting. 

hose other hours spent in careful investigation of the 
character of the candidates and the platforms to which 
they are pledged are the golden days that tell in the final 
summing up of state service rendered. Time—time and 
thought and work are the only coins that should buy the 
right to govern. 

he question as it stands is simply this; Have women 
that time and work to render which should be the price 
of their admission to the polls, or will they only to 
the unthinking vote that every year pours in its one. 
hour voting service? 

This is the question which the thoughtful patriotic 
women of to-day have to answer, and the answer comes 
slowly, chiefly because the question is weighty, and the 
price asked for suffrage is so high that it may be impos- 
sible of payment by those who are already drained by 
womanly housekeeping cares. Between two ages and 
two orders of being the — generation of women 
seems to be standing, privileged, indeed, still tasting all 
the sweets of that chivalrous care with which men have 
ever in the past surrounded the helplessness of purely 
home-keeping femineity, and yet free to roam at will 
into all the fairs of the neighboring towns, learning from 
them all they can teach. 

Gather ye roses while ye may, for what the woman of 
to-morrow may be no man Knows, nor can her answers to 
the questions asked by this perplexed generation be de- 
clared aforetime. 

Positive prophecy is no more among us. We can only 
be wise for to-day, but for chaotic to-day it seems safe to 
once more assert that general womanhood is unripe for 
the suffrage, and by her home-keeping limitations must 
so continue, unless the conditions of her life are widely 
altered by more sweeping and radical changes than any 
past evolution has given us the right to expect. 

Marearet Sutron BRIscog. 


“STUDIES OF MEN.”* 


r =F somewhat worn adage concerning the proper study 
of mankind has received new life and vigor in the 
charming series of character sketches which Mr. George 
W. Smalley has recently collected from their transient 
abiding-place in newspaper and magazine and housed in 
a volume of gooey proportions. he volume forms, as 
it were, a cabinet of contemporaneous portraits; some of 
the likenesses are of those still in the flesh, and for the 
others —the wreaths hung beneath name and title are 
scarcely withered. The men whom Mr. Smalley has stud- 
ied, whose characters he has portrayed with skilled hand, 
are with but few exceptions men of the Old World, the 
statesmen, the writers, the artists, the men of affairs, who 
are making or have helped to make many a page in the 
history of our time. Naturally Mr. Smalley’s opportuni- 
ties have been greatest in England, and the best of his 
ony is that bestowed upon the giants of English politics 
and letters. That for these the author has his likes and 
dislikes he does not attempt to conceal, he is as unsparing 
in bis criticism as he is generous in his praise, but both 
commendation and blame are given in a spirit of judicial 
fairness, Two articles, written at an interval of five 
months, are devoted to Lord Rosebery, and the chapter of 
political history here unfolded is of particular interest at 
this juncture. With graphic touches Mr, Smalley de- 
scribes the difficulties which beset the path of England’s 
Premier. ‘‘ Lord ry says, ‘‘is chief of a party 
which is composed of a dozen different factions. As a 
party it does not know its own mind. Each wants its 
own bill put first, and each tries to exact from the govern- 
ment a pledge that at the head of the government pro- 
ramme shall be installed the ticular measure most 
dear to each.” Despite the difficulties of the situation, 
despite the disadvantage of comparative youth, and lack 
of extensive experience of public life, Mr. Smalley sees 
in his subject great possibilities of statesmanship. So 
sure is he that he makes this prophecy: ‘‘ There will come 
a period when Lord Rosebery will have a fair trial and a 
free hand; when he will have made his appeal to the 
country, when he will have his own cabinet, his own ma- 
ority, and an opportunity to enforce his own policy, . . . 
hen we shall be able to see whether Lord Rosebery has 
the constructive genius and the political authority which 
some of us believe he has.” Recent events have answered 
the prediction. 

Turning from the field of politics to the field of letters, 
the writer has given a charming sketch of the Master of 
Balliol, ‘‘the University Don, whose horizon was world- 
wide”; Tennyson, Froude, Tyndall, are depicted with 
equal grace; but over Mrs. Humphry Ward Mr. Smalley 
shakes his head a little. He is chivalrous, to be sure 
‘She is alive, and she isa woman. The pen must stay 
its course.” Yet the pen strays into some criticisms of 
Mrs. Ward’s literary work: a book by her is a-work of 
engineering, the art is too manifest; she lacks what is so 
universal with Madame de Sévigné; she teaches a false 
lesson in love; she is so determined to write well that she 
sometimes writes badly for that reason only; and so on, 
though Mr. Smalley repeatedly asserts that he is not oc- 
cupying the position of a reviewer 

Of the men he has studied our author has a decided 
preference for Prince Bismarck, and an equally marked 
distaste for the Iron Chancellor's imperial master. To the 
man who built the German Empire he pays a glowing 
tribute; he characterizes in a striking sentence the man 
whom the chance of birth has made master of this same 
empire; ‘‘ He, at any rate, is not only infallible, but in- 
fallibly certain he is infallible,” 

From the men of our own country Mr. Smalley has 
chosen Dr. Holmes and George William Curtis as themes 
for his pen, and here has plainly proved that many years 
of transatlantic life have not diminished his appreciation 
of genius purely American. 

he temptation is great to particularize further the con- 
tents of this clever book, but respect must be had to the 
rights of the future reader. It is almost a matter of su- 
rerogation to say that the work is well done. The writer 
keen vision ; the peculiarities of character, the individu- 
alism of his subjects, are swiftly noted. His acquaintance 
with public life, with society, and other points of foreign 
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existence is most extensive, and from this ——- he 
has the happy faculty of selecting those portions which are 
most likely to fasten the attention. h written ori- 
ginally for the columus of a newspaper,.and though the 
subjects of many of the sketches have joined the great 
majority, there is nothing in these studies suggestive of 
the obituary article save the recognition of the obligation 
de mortuis, ADALINE W. STEa ine. 





! ANSWERS-TO 's¢@8 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Inqurrer.—Heliot is rather a color for wall-paper and 
furniture in a parler ; wat, if just the fight shade can be found and 
combined with white wood-work and white-enamelied furniture, it 
mies Do manera preer. A shade should be chosen that is in 
gas-light aud has a pinkish, not a bluish, tint, and as much white as 
possible should be teed with ts tn the fritan, doaperien cast curtains, 
etc. 

Mas. C. A. D.—For a wedding breakfast in November the following 
menu would be suitable. with fruit, melons, etc.; then follow 
with hot bonillon, creamed oysters or lobster Newburg, sweetbread 
fa ey) — croquettes, game, salads, ices, cake, coffee, lemon- 

le, punc 

Ape. Loviss,—It is customary to have the large pieces of silver on 
the sideboard, as the tea service, soup-tureen, wive-decanters, liqneur 
set,etc. On the side table, when not in use for service during meals, 
the wa itcher with tumblers can stand, and any small p! of 
silver or g as olive and bonbon or small fruit dishes. A china 
closet should not be used to hold glass, which should be in a separate 
place in a well-appointed dining-room. Only and choice sets or 
p china s| be in plain view ; the ordivary ware should be 

ept elsewhere; and in the same way pd cut or fancy glase should be 
conspicnous in the gine closet; the difference between a glass and 
china closet is that the former should have glass panels on all sides but 
the back, that ed may be seen, but the latter does not necessarily 
have glass sides. are much used for both purposes, and 
are prettier than the square ones, A side table should be used during 
the meals to hold the plates, silver, finger-bowls, and any appointments 
that will be needed the different courses; vegeta! water, etc., 
should also be served from the side table. You will find information 
on all these subjects in The Hxpert Waitress. The postage is prepaid 
when the book is sent. 

Lynn.— Wedding t cards should be sent to all the rela- 
tives and friends of the bride and groom, ae those who were 

rsonally invited to the weddigg. For the wedding supper have 

uillon, lobster Newburg, croquettes of fish, chicken, etc.; sweet- 
breads creamed or fried, sandwiches, cold game, salad, ices, cake, and 
coffee and lemonade. At a dinner party and any formal occasion, the 
host and hostess should sit at the ends of a long table, and it is cus- 
Suey for them to have the same places also at an ordinary family 
meal. 

Ross Maxis I1.—A bride is expected to furnish an ample supply of 
table and house linen for her new home, inclading sheets, pillow and 
bolster cases, spreads, towels, table-cloths, napkins, glass and china 
towels, doilies, and any fancy table pieces. Her trousseau auld con- 
Of dreanat, bade shoes, glowen tea ony articles thet she will peed f0r 8 
of dresses, bate, any art U ‘or a 
year or six months after she is married. 

A Reapers. an answer is requested, or a personal note 
written, it is pot invitation to a weddi 


is necessary to acknow! an in g 
—_ the day of the entertainment, whén, if the person invited is an- 
a 











to attend, he or she should send plain visiting-cards to the parents 
of the bride or the person in whose name the invitations were 
sent. If the guest attends the y or jon, it is not neces- 





sary to leave or send cards, When a personal note of invitation is sent 
or an answer requested in the wedding-cards, or if the wedding is very 
smal! and informal, an answer should be sent and worded in as nearly 
as possible the same form as the invitation, in a personal note if the 
invitation was one, or a formal ret or acceptance written on a sheet 
of note-paper if the weddin were in that form, is correct 
when the person lives in same or a different town from that in 
which the wedding takes place. It is, generally speaking, proper for a 

y to extend ber hand first in shaking hands with a gentleman; but, 
of course, there are ng | exceptions, a3 in the case of an older or dis- 
tinguished man, when the lady should wait for him to make the ad- 
vance, or in familiar intercourse where people are well acquainted and 
the action is spontaneous on both sides. 

Grr.—The entertainment for a lady to give to celebrate her 
fiftieth birthday would be an afternoon tea or an evening reception, 
which at this season of the year could be made into a kind of lawn 
party, with supper or ments t-o the weather 
permitting. invitations can be worded in a way to let the guests 
understand the reason for brating the day, and a limited or a e 
le invited. The hostess should have several lady friends 
ist her in receiving and serving the refreshments, or if it 
is an evening affair, her husband, if she is married, can receive with 
her. Such an entertainment can always be made attractive, if it is pos- 
sible to have it out-of by tn ose! the grounds or piazzas with 


lanterns, plants, etc., or if it an ordinary afternoon 
tea is ay yyy 

Mas. C. .—It is quite possible for a lady to entertain a few friends 
at a small luncheon, even ab she has no help and but limited 


means. To do so daintily and - ly, however, it would be advisable 
to have everything cold and at , 80 that the hostess need not leave 
the room or cause much confusion in changing plates, serving different 


courses, etc, She should bave a large side table with all plates, spoons, 
etc., necessary, where she can get them at once, and I won suggest 
the following arrangement of table and menu. When the ke 
their places, have on the table besides the customary a) itments of 
knives, for! giasees, flowers, etc., two glass of iced 
tea made with sliced and suger, two plates with small buttered 
rolls or very th’ cut buttered bread made into small wiches, 
two dishes w and some candies, oli radishes, etc., in small 


place have a plate with a small cup and sance: 


r restin 
on it with iced consommé in the cu This is very easly prepared 
either from the beef extracts or made the day before from beef 


bring the next course, wh 
cacumbers with plain French Lye Wy white fish is very good 
a 


Pp 
dreasin ured over, ished with parsley d 
served vetyrcold ; boiled cod, which isi finely for this 
purpose. Remove the plates after this course, substituting fresh ones 
that are at hand, and have sliced cold meat or chicken with a potato 
salad, or if you do not care for the potato salad, have a salad vege 
tables made Of chopped beets, beans, carrots, and pease dressed with 
oi] and vinegar, and served coid. For your last course have fruits 
prepared in the following manner: Take slices of pple with the 
core removed, and sliced oranges and bananas; let stand, covered 
with sugar, on ice for sev: hours, then a prettily in a glass 
dish, garnish with a few berries sprinkled on top and a little white 
wine poured over all. cold with cake, and with this course 
pass candies, chocolates, or any other bonbons. 
R. E. B.—A bright red wall-paper with a white frieze would be charm- 
ing for your room, and if you can afford it, have all the wood-work 
nted white; this is {ashione! and would be cheerful and pretty. 
ver the floor in plain ingrain filling, which wears so much better 
and is not very much more expensive than Conten, Sates Sane rugs 
oe oem, os eS x By Se ling, have a 
straw matting, w 8 alwi gene. se for res 
dra the raw silk Italian t jankets that come in Roman colorin 
and are so cheap now, c! them with a red ground and help 
colored borders, have sash curtains of white muslin or very thin 
light yellow silk. The walnut furniture should be evamelied white. 


have on of cushions in plain ma 
the window-sea and farniture in plain corduroy or velour in red to 
match , and have a little white tea and writi » 


-work, use a dull paper and covering; th 
will go well with the walnut, but will make a room. n 
the other, though it wou with dull blue yellowish 
rugs and draperies, bright cush and some big jars 


ants, etc, 
7) is too early to speak with ourtatata of the styles 
of seal garments fr next winter. You should watch the Bazas for 
the first information on in sleeves is 


such subjects. A pre- 
dicted, but as es is positively known, the Marie Antol- 
nette favor, will be a return to smalier-sieeves than 


travel yh. A She also 
Ee aly teadoiak tan wale that of the matte wai” 











FRENCH WATERING-PLACE TOILETTES. 
See illustration on front page. 

HANDSOME out-of-door costume for summer from 

A the Maison Worth has a skirt of prune-colored taffe 

ia strewn with large light flowers. The corsage is of 


ck silk crépon of transparent quality, held in length 
wise accordion pleats, A very odd and bouffant bolero 
surmounting it is of the flowered taffeta. The back of 
the jacket is quite flat, and both front and back are orna- 
mented with squares of jet extending up each side from 
the middle lhe pleated waist is confined by a belt of 
rép with two chour at the back The very large 

eves are partly covered at the top by a flounce of pleat 

| crépon starting on the shoulders like epaulettes. Be 
v the flaring taffeta sleeves are forearms of black cré 

pon pleated horizontally, with large puffs of crépon above 
The skirt of taffeta has many godets, and is traversed 
n the front and back by two pleated bands of the cré 
pon studded with squares of cut jet. The collar is of 

black satin ribbon with loops on the sides 

The Virot hat is of fancy black straw covered with black 
mouseeline de soie put on to have a full puffy effect about 
m. A large bow of white guipure applique on 
irse-meshed black tulle is the trifiming. The brim is 
turned up in the bat k and held by a buckle of strass 
Biuet silk of fanciful weave dotted with jet is used for 
another pretty walking dress for summer. This design is 
from the Maison Bresson-Chauvet, Paris. The corsage is 
gathered all around the waist and again at the top, form 
ing a place for a yoke that is pointed upward in front and 
square across the back. The point reaches quite up to 
the collar, and is gathered in small frills. The yoke is of 
guipure placed quite flat on bluet silk the color of 

he gown Half-long sleeves are of the jetted bluet silk 
he belt and the collar narrowly folded and finished with 


nt knots are of plain bluet silk. The skirt with flar 
godets and clinging top is of the silk with jetted dots 
ed with silk and stiffly interlined 





The large straw hat is 
trimmed with pleated taffeta 
and bouquets of flowers and 
foliage. The flowers are posed 
full around the crown and out 
on the brim, and an erect 
pleating is added on one side, 

The parasol is bluet silk 
with an insertion of white gui- 
pure lace 


HOUSES FOR HOMES. 


COLOR, VERANDAS, WIN- 
DOWS, DOORS. 


F one is fortunate enough 
to be able to build one’s 
house of stoné or brick, the 
matter of color is happily set- 
tled. Stones are of Nature’s 
own tinting, and she makes no 
mistakes; though it may be 
mentioned that the brown 
stone which makes sombre so 
many streets in New York is 
at once the least enduring of 
building stones and the gloom- 
iest in effect. The lighter 
tinted stones are both more 
durable and more cheerful in 
tone. Lovers of the pictur 
esque delight in certain old 
houses of solid masoury whose 
architects were careful to se 
lect and harmoniously com- 
bine stones of varied tints 
Two or three shades of soft 
est grays warmed by occa- 
sional blocks of a creamy hue 
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make a combination which has been admired for more 
than a century. 

Stones which are both hewn and polished are not as pic- 
turesque as those that are but roughly hewn, These may 
either be perfectly angled and laid in symmetrical lines, 
or be laid in the mortar as they will fit, like a rough stone 
fence. In either case trimmings of some suitable stone, 
whether polished or only smoothly hewn, should surround 
doors and windows, and be used for cornices; or terra cot- 
ta of a harmonious shade may be employed. But a pafnt 
ed and sanded zine or sheet-iron cornice or trimmings 
will be avoided by all despisers of shams. 

In bricks there is now considerable latitude for choice, 
some of the modern bricks having delicate and soft tints 
of which the eye never tires. Trimmings of brick mould- 
ed into any desired forms may also be obtained of all har- 
monious shades. Thus a modern brick house, while cost- 
ing less than stone, may be almost as beautiful, and is 
quite as enduring. 

In frame houses there is, unluckily, an almost infinite 
variety of colored paints. When one passes between the 
rows of small and cheaply ornamented frame houses which 
disfigure our suburbs and the many “ parks” which run 
for miles beside all our railroads, one could almost wish 
that paivts had never been invented. Are our carpenters 
and contractors and the buyers of their wares all born 
color-blind that they can endure without suffering the 
varied patches of hideous coloring that rush past our ach- 
ing eyes? Red, blue, green, yellow, and sometimes all 
four, or even more, on one luckléss house! But the fault 
is not altogether in the colors. A red house may be even 
beautiful if the tint be dark and soft, like that of the 
sumac berries, and half hidden in masses of green. But 
it is an affront to the eyes when spread over the boards 
of a high and much be-angled house broiling on a sand 
bank by an unfinished roadway, without even a bush to 
shelter it. The once much derided white house with green 
blinds seems now to be regaining favor. and it has at least 
the advantage of making no pretensions to aught but 
neatness, cheer, and comfort. With plenty of green about 
it, it also is even beautiful. Besides the white, and the 
deep soft red in suitable situations, there is a good com- 
bination of cream-color (real cream, not made with chrome- 
yellow, but by mixing a little yellow ochre with a good 
deal of white-lead) with white trimmings; and there are 
a few tints of gray or brown which may be used to advan- 
tage, but only in two or at most in three chades, and al- 
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ways of the sume color, using the lightest for the body 
of the house, and the darker for trimmiugs and win- 
dow blinds. All attempts at striping or pavelling are 
odious. Even after one has done one’s best to secure 
softness and unobtrusiveness of color, one is impa- 
tient for vines to grow, and with their cool greens in 
summer or changing hues in autumn, or by the deli 
cate tracery of their denuded stems in winter, to 
soften all crudities of outline or tint. 

All country houses and some city oues are the bet- 

ter for a good share of veranda space; but whether 
as galleries, balconies, porches, or-verandas, they 
should be treated with judgment and taste. If the 
house be for summer use only, there is nothing 
against having the veranda extend on all sides of it, 
if one chooses and can afford the extra expense. 
But if the house be truly a home where one lives 
all the year round, there are serious objections to 
this. The veranda roof keeps the much-needed win- 
ter sunshine from entering the dwelling. In order to 
retain the veranda and yet admit the sun at the win- 
dows, some have built only the veranda floor, depend 
ing upon awnings for summer shelter, and some have 
inserted glass in the roofs above the windows. The 
former method gives but partial satisfaction, while 
the latter works pretty well; but the best way is to 
put the veranda only on the sunless side of the house. 
Where there is some special view to be caught, an 
ample open balcony will usually answer every pur 
pose, and this may in summer be provided with an 
awning. 

Wherever a veranda, porch, or balcony may be, it 
should be wide in proportion to itslength. Nothing 
is meaner than an out-of-door room—which is what 
a veranda practically is—which is reduced to the di 
mensions of a narrow sidewalk. Eight feet is the 
narrowest width that should be permitted for a ve 
randa which is to be enjoyed as a family gathering 
place, and twenty feet is not too much if the size of 
the house and grounds will admit of it. But the very 
wide veranda should be short, or it will too 
much like a summer hotel 

Of the bay-fronted veranda almost the only specimen 
in the United States for many years was on the house of 
Mrs. Edward Livingston, known as Montgomery Place, at 
Barrytown, New York. At last it attracted the attention 
of architects, and now there are comparatively few well- 
built country houses without this form of porch, where 
the width suddenly expands from ten or twelve feet to 
eighteen or twenty feet for a short space, and then grace 
fully recedes to its former width. This makes a delight 
ful out-of-door room, and may be made as retired as one 
may wish by vines or by curtains of Japanese bamboo 
matting, which can be drawn up or Jet down at pleasure 
A baleony or porch which has not space for at least four 
or five persons to group themselves sociably and comfort 
ably has no excuse for its existence, except, indeed, as a 
shelter to an entranceway, when it is treated only as such 
Roof-walks—that is, a sort of veranda built into the roof 
just above the eaves, or even at the summit of a high 
pitched roof-—are not as common as they deserve to be. 
Surrounded with a strong and moderately high railing, 
they are delightful walks at all seasons of the year, though 
of course not in all weathers. They are so retired, so up 
lifted, the views are so far-reaching, the atmosphere so dry 
and clear! 

A feature of the house 
which may either make 
or mar both outside and 
inside is its windows 
Nothing can atone for 
the gloom imparted by 
narrow and cramped 
windows. Windows de 
scending to the floor are 
always delightful when 
they open upon a veranda 
or baleony, but otherwise 
there is too much an ap 
pearance (and reality) of 
danger. No window-sill 
should be higher than 
two feet and two to four 
inches from the floor, els 
the view of one sitting 
back in the room is ap 
to be obstructed. And 
no window should be less 
than three feet in width 
as a matter of choice 
The genuine studio win 
dow, broad and high, is 
the most delightful in the 
world, and can be intro 
duced into almost all 
houses with admirable 
effect in at least some of 
its rooms. Fortunately 
modern builders are be 
ginning to recognize the 
fact that symmetry does 
not always demand same 
ness, and are employing 
windows of varying 
sizes with fine architec 
tural results. In many 
of the modern adapta 
tions of colonial houses it 
is customary to introduce 
windows with the multi 
tudinous tiny panes of 
colonial days. These are 
often very picturesque, 
but they destroy much of 
the pleasure of looking 
through them; and wha! 
housewife does not dread 
them, knowing the next 
to impossibility of get 
ting them well washed 
unless she does the wash 
ing herself? 

Doors are now mostly 
“factory made,” and 
therefore there are cer- 
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of which, we regret to say,are much too narrow. Wide 
door spaces are not only much more effective architectu 
rally, whether open or closed, but they are more useful 
also, as all can testify who have had bulky pieces of fur- 
niture to be moved from room to room. Where the space 
is not sufficient to allow the free opening of wide doors it 
is better to have two doors meeting in the centre of the 
doorway than to narrow the door. No doorway should 
be less than three feet in the opening, and in large houses a 
much greater width may be allowed to all principal doors. 
Main entrance doors should especially be both broad and 
high, giving a look of open-heartedness to the house. 
HELEN Evertson Sita 


A WOMAN SCULPTOR 


r — is no field of art in whieh it is more difficult to 
succeed than that of sculpture. To excel, one must 
have almost unlimited physical and mental strength, keen 
artistic instinct, exceptional mechayical ability, and, above 
all, indefatigable perseverance 
As these qualities are so rately found hand in hand, it 
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is rather astonishing to see the full combination in a 
oung woman under twenty-five years of age. Yet 
Mrs. heo Alice Ruggles Kitson, wife of H. H. Kitson, 
the well-known Boston sculptor, has completed with 
her own hands a number of statues, statuettes, and 
busts, all of which prove that she is the possessor of 
every attribute necessary to be a good sculptor. 

Though one of the youngest women who are known 
through their work in the art world, Mrs. Kitson has 
had the most successful career of any woman who has 
undertaken the profession of sculpture. At the age 
of fifteen she entered the studio of H. H. Kitson, and 
studied with him for two years. During the first few 
months she made such remarkable progress and show- 
ed such exceptional talent that her tutor took the 
greatest interest in her, and patiently led her step by 
step, until, at the end of the second year, he persuaded 
her mother to take her to Paris, that she might de- 
velop her talent under the direction of the most able 
sculptors, 

Upon reaching the other side she was at once ad- 
mitted into the studios of Dagnan-Bouveret and Cour- 
tois. Under these men she studied for three years, 
during which time she applied herself entirely to the 
study of drawing, first from the antique casts, and 
later from the nude figure. 

In the Salon of 1888 she exhibited for the first time 
in public. In that year she received honorable men 
tion for a life-sized nude, ‘‘ On the Banks of the Oise,” 
and received much praise from her instructors for a 
pair of life-sized busts. The same honor was con 
ferred upon her in the Salon of 1889 for a three-quar- 
ter figure, ‘‘ Young Orpheus.” ‘The sculptor was at 
this time but twenty years of age, and was the young 
est artist ever to receive an honor at the Salon. 

In the summer of 1890 she returned to Boston, 
where she continued her studies under Mr. Kitson, 
whom she married two years later. 

Some of Mrs. Kitson’s strongest work appeared in 
the Woman's Building at the Columbian Exposition. 
After the measurements of Dr. Sargent, of Cambridge, 
she constructed a statue representing the typical Amer- 

ican woman. This was considered the finest piece of 
sculpture created by a woman for the World’s Fair 

When the American sculptors clubbed together and 
formed the National Sculptors’ Society, Mrs. Kitson was 
immediately requested to join and help to promote the 
erection of ideal sculpture in America. She had the dis 
tinction of being not only the youngest but also the only 
woman member 

At the first exhibition of the National Sculpture Society 
she exhibited two figures which were a commission from 
the women of Michigan. These statues were designed 
for eiectric-light stands. One holds a pine and the other 
an oak branch. Both are supposed to be symbolic of the 
forests of Michigan. They were also exhibited at the 
World’s Fair. 

With the exception of the year in which she took ber 
wedding tour through Europe, Mrs. Kitson has taken no 
rest or vacation. Her work is to be found in nearly every 
exhibition of sculpture. In the exhibition which was 
lately held in the Fine Arts Gallery she exhibited a life 
sized portrait of a four-months-old baby girl, the model 
for which was her own little daughter 

Inasmuch as Mrs. Kitson has done her strongest work 
during the last three 
years, she has proved that 
in some cases art and mat- 
rimony may successfully 
go band in hand. Her am- 
bition is not yet reached, 
and she continues to work 
in her husband's studio 
She has been repeatedly 
medalled in Boston, and 
continues to com pete 
with the ablest men in 
her profession 


GOOD EXAMPLES. 


Sip beneficent effect 
of systematic and cor 
rect bodily training is 
shown to striking advan 
tage by many famous and 
charming women actors 
Few of these women have 
attained to great celebrity 
until far beyond their 
earliest youth. Yet who 
thinks of them as “old 
women” while looking 
at their grace of motion 
and suppleness of body, 
their rapid changes of po- 
sition, involving some 
times the larger propor- 
tion of the important 
muscles and joints of the 
body? In fact, these 
**queens of the stage” 
put to shame, in their 
physical accomplish 
ments, the average girl 
of sixteen or twenty 
And this is by no means 
because they were_ born 
graceful or +supplé, but 
because they attained the 
gift through persistent 
exercise, carried on 
tematically for years. 

In the sense of the bod- 
ily changes that mean old 
age, such women remain 
young far beyond ihe 
natural period, keeping 
fresh, bright, and active 
to the end. Such train 
ing and education do far 
more to keep the body 
in health than all the 
drugs or rest enres known 

to fashion or idiencss. 
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A CAREER. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


YDIAN sat at the foot of the large garden, half buried 

4 in the tender green of the beech thicket that drooped 
its boughs about her head and stretched them across her 
kuees, so that she !ooked in the fixity of her reverie, with 
her face in its pallor of perfect health and her features 
of chiselled ivory, like the statue of some nymph of si- 
lence, some dryad of the beech. She was all the whiter 
and more remote for the wilderness of roses across which 
you saw her, the sun shining on them as they danced and 
glanced like living rubies. Perhaps in her thought, across 
the laughter of the girls, she was dwelling upon her ap- 
proaching farewell to the place in and about which the 
happy hours of her life had sped, and was remembering 
the past so vividly that she was rapt away into it. 

She had come here, on the death of her nearer kin, to 
stay with her step-mother, whose step-son by her later 
marriage, the owner of Deepden, had been for a number 
of years away on his travels. For many years before 
those travels, and during their course, Mrs. Lipscomb and 
Lydian had been the happiness of each other. Now and 
then guests had made a diversion with the contact of dif- 
ferent temperaments; but generally their days had passed 
in monotonous pleasure and exclusive seclusion, with 
books and needle-painting, and the small excitements of 
the church circle. To-day, with some companions, she 
had been cutting the early roses to trim the church for 
their flower festival 

‘*So Gordon is coming home now,” Laura said. 

** Yes,” Lydian replied, absently. 


“And you get the start of the majestic world, being in 
the same house with him.” 
In what other house should I be?” 
‘There'll be no chance for the wicked flirt whom no 


man pursueth—” 

‘There never was,” said Mary Hurst. 

‘I think you forget he is my brother,” said Lydian, 
with majesty 

“Oh, a brother!” cried Laura. ‘‘ Well, I only wish— 
But Dermott will never be even a step-brother to me,” 
with a laughing sigh. ‘There! if this is not enough 
honeysuckle, it will have to be! I declare, Lydian, Bot- 
ticelli’s Flora, standing among her maids and nymphs, 
isn't a circumstance to you, up to your knees in this wil- 
derness of roses!” And it was just as she spoke that 
Gordon Hurst passed up the flagged walk to the door, 
and looking down across the stairway and the lilac hedge 
into the deep garden, saw Lydian for the first time in five 
years, and felt for half a second as if his heart had stopped 
beating 

‘*Is that young goddess I saw down the garden,” he 
said to his step-mother, at a pause when the first greetings 
had passed, ‘‘ the child I used to call my little sister?” 

‘* Lydian is no more your sister than I am,” said Mrs. 
Lipscomb. 

*‘No shadow of a relation is she, madame mére? So 
much the better. It is a very pretty chain of circum- 
stantial connection. You were her father’s second wife 
before you were my father’s second wife. I never was 
good at figures, but it seems to me she ought to be older 
than I, then.” 

** Nonsense, Gordon! She was a baby when I married 
her father; and you were nearly a grown man when I 
married Mr. Lipscomb.” 

‘*So there will not be the least impropriety in my find- 
ing out what she is made of—” 

“Gordon!” exclaimed his step- mother, sufficiently a 
woman of the world, for all her seeming saintliness. ‘I 
pecsty | forbid you to use any of your taking arts with 
4ydian, unless you are—” 

‘In dead earnest,” he said, removing the withered caly- 
canthus-bud from his coat. 

‘In living earnest,” said Mrs. Lipscomb. 

“Ah, now,” he murmured, “give a man a chance to 
discover his bearings!” 

“Well, 1 will confess that nothing would make me 
happier than to see you and Lydian—” 

** But what might Lydian say?” 

* She is a jewel among women—” 

** A pear! of a girl.” 

‘The only trouble is that she has just now the bee in 
her bonnet of having a career, of living her own life, of 
being independent of any man—” 

“Oh! The New Woman!” 

‘*Gordon! Nothing of the sort. Lydian is delicate 
and refined, and reserved to a degree.” 

“Isn't the New Woman? If not, why not? Is she go- 
ing to sacrifice her femineity because she develops her 
talent?” 

“Why, Gordon, I do believe—” 

“That I think well of a girl’s ceasing to be an odalisque 
and becoming an integer in the social fabric. Well, I do.” 

“Oh!” cried his step-mother, lifting both her dazzling 
old hands 

** Well,” said Gordon, ‘‘I have been at home ten min- 
utes, and instead of talking over past journeys and future 
siays, we are at our old discussion of differences.” 

“ But, my son, it is so—so revolutionary. If these girls 
are going to iive their own lives— Oh, 1 know you will 
say that I have been so very much married that marriage 


seems the only thing in the world to me. And I don’t 
know but it is.” 
‘*Oh, marriage is not under discussion. These girls 


are not going to forswear marriage because they do the 
best with themselves till marriage comes. Men will be 
men and women will be women to the end of the chapter. 
Only the women are going to make such fine creatures of 
themselves that the ordinary man won’t please them, and 
he will have to turn to and make himself correspondingly 
fine. Isn't that about the way of it?” 

‘Oh, the way of it is Lydian’s way, whatever that way 
is!” said Mrs, Li mb, impatiently. 

“*The thoughts of a boy are long, 
sang Gordon, half under his breath. 
mére, what if I confess to you—” 

3 me ~ you are not married already?” 

“1? 

*“ Nor engaged to be? Oh, I was always afraid of that!” 

‘‘My dear heart, what sort of a mother confessor are 
peut Here comes the queen of hearts herself. Shall I 
vave to be introduced? Tell me, may I take a brother's 
privilege? By heaven, I don’t want a brother’s— ” 


long thoughts,’” 
i: Well, madame 


That is good!” . ¢ 
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And then Lydian sailed in, the dream of a blush over 
the fairness of her face, as she half turned her cheek for 
his brotherly salute, and drew back, hurt and angry at the 
instant’s delay. In another instant he had bent his head 
and touched her fingers with his lips, Lydian gave no 
more sign of pleasure or displeasure than if she had been 
a queen whose courtier kissed ber hand. 

* We did not expect you so early,” she said, with a dis- 
tant and indifferent inflection, ‘‘I hope you had smooth 
weather crossing. You are such a traveller, I suppose 
one voyage is much like another. Mamma, did John sa 
luncheon was ready? I shall have to go to the church al- 
most at once—the girls are all there.” 

“Will you take me along?” said Gordon. 

“If you can find amusement in such simple—” 

“I'm sure, Lydian dear, I didn’t know the flower festi- 
val was an affair of amusement,” said her sfep-mother. 
“I thought it was for praise and worship, and acknow- 
ledgment—” 

“That is for this evening, mamma. But this after- 
noon—” 

‘* This afternoon, if I suppose that Laura and Dermott 
and the rest will not find amusement, that even the min- 
ister and Mary Hurst enjoy the hour when their hands 
touch across a rope of flowers, then I have forgotten the 
days—” 

** The days when you went gypsying a long time ago,’” 
said Gordon, 

** You should have left the ‘long time ago’ for me to 
say, Gordon. Have you tasted anything so good as this 
since you went away?” 

‘It is the secret of perpetual youth, madame mére, to 
go away and come back again to find the flavors and 
aromas of boyhood fresh on your palate. It, is worth a 
journey over seas. Have you old Phyllis yet?” 

*“What are you thinking of ? Did you imagine she 
was immortal on the earth? No; she taught all ber magic 
to young Phyliis. Ah, there is the misery of everything! 
Poor old Phyllis saw her successor established—but I—” 

**But you, mamma, are alive and well, and have no 
cause for complaint of your surroundings,” with a glance 
al Lydian. 

* That is the very trouble. Lydian thinks she will not 
make a part of my surroundings long. She must go to 
New York with ura, and open a studio, and take her 
part and place in the world—” 

“Mamma,” said Lydian, ‘if you would not make me 
the subject of conversation—” 

** You should thank Gordon for not saying there could 
be no more interesting subject.” 

“Thanks kindly declined,” said Gordon. ‘‘ What is 
this studio? I didn’t know you had artistic proclivities,” 
looking at Lydian. 

** Artistic proclivities only in so far as our business 
comprehends all the arts. We are house-decorators.” 

*** The meek shall inherit the earth,’” said Gordon. 

** It is so nonsensical,” said Mrs. Lipscomb. ‘‘It isn’t 
as if Lydian had to support herself. Because what is 
mine is Lydian’s, and always was, and always will be.” 

*** And all of mine is thine, lassie,” hummed Gordon, 
sotto voce this time. 

** You were taught once that it is bad manners to sing 
at table.” 

“Oh, music is the right thing at festas, and I am sure 
my first banquet at home after a half-dozen years is a 
festa. And so the balance swings the other way,” he 
said to Lydian—‘‘I come; you go.” 

** But, Gordon,” said his step-mother, ‘‘ you seem to be 
taking it for granted!” 

**I am taking it as I am told. Personally it would 
be much more agreeable to me—” and he paused and 
looked at Lydian with his slow smile. “But I believe 
firmly,” he said then, “in a man’s fulfilling his destiny, 
and a woman too.” 

‘* That is very good of you,” said Lydian, haughtily. 

** Not at all,” he answered, rising, as she did.“ For if 
a woman thinks she has some higher duty or stronger 
tendeucy than that of making home happy, why—she 
would not make home happy.” 

“Lydian and I have always been very happy,” said 
Mrs. Lipscomb, plaintively. 

‘But, mamma dear,” said Lydian, coming round to 
Mrs. Lipscomb, with quite another manner, and bending 
over her so that an auburn lock swept the silver, ‘‘ we are 
always going to be very happy. I shall not greatly change 
in being away for part of the year; you are not going to 
change because you come and see me a part of it.” 

‘*It seems to me I am the one left out,” said Gordon. 
** After all, it gratifies a man to find himself rising to the 
occasion. I am the only one making a sacrifice here, for 
of course Deepden with—with Botticelli’s Flora in it, is 
a very different place from Deepden without. And yet I 
am interposing no regret of my own where a career is in 
question.” 

Lydian’s smile was like the glitter on an iceberg. 
‘Thanks for the kind interest,” she said. 

**Oh, it is really a matter of principle with me,” said 
Gordon, with a smile which ought to have melted the ice- 
berg. ‘‘ Are you going down to the church now? Did I 
understand I might accompany you? I assure you I am 
harmless?’ And then Lydian had to laugh. 

In the trimming of the church that afternoon, Gordon 
up in the organ-loft, now and then rendering a strain of 
what the play-books call still music, watched the place 
slowly assume under Lydian’s direction the likeness of a 
little court and anteroom of heaven, with the thickets of 
green boughs, feathery and combining vines, and multi- 
tudes of white blossoms, till, as the twilight gathered, it 
seemed to take but’a slight exertion of one’s fancy to see 
in the vistas the snowy gleam of cherubs’ wings re 
from green arch to arch again, and at the altar the loft 
masses of white lillies, half emerged from the pony | 


approaching. 
“It is very evident,” he said to Lydian, when they were 
“at home , ‘that your vocation has chosen 


ou.” 
. It was evident, from the. uplifting of -Lydian’s,eye- 
brows, that she pn rs heat al ‘Lyd ae 
readiness to spare her at Deepden; and Gordon caught 
her thought as a | 
**I shall go to New York, madame mére,” he added, “and 
give the new firm its first order, and oversce the decora- 


tnitig- artesier catches the spark.” 
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tions myself. Indeed, I see that nothing at Deepden has 
been changed. Why not take the refurnishing of Deep- 
den for a preliminary appointment—” 

* Change Deepden!” exclaimed Lydian. 

‘“*T am glad you love it, then,” said Gordon. He looked 
steadfastly at her a moment, as if he would say something 
more; but he turned away without saying it. 

It was late that night, when they were coming home 
from the festival itself, where Gordon’s eyes had scarcely 
left the flower-sweet face—listening or singing or praying, 
he could not say when the lovelier—that, Mrs, Lipscomb 
having walked on before with the minister, Lydian, who 
had been detained a moment, found herself forced to ac- 
cept Gordon's companionship. ‘* We will go in here, ’ he 
said, as they reached the lower garden gate. 

“ Yes; it is the shorter way,” she answered. 

“It is not because it is the shorter way,” he said, clos- 
ing the gate, but still retaining the hand with which he 
had helped her across the sill, ‘* but because it is the dark- 
er, the lonelier, the lovelier, the sweeter. I remember 
coming down here many a time when I was a boy to hear 
the whippoorwill sing far off in the wood across the 
meadow. When only one sings and another answers, re- 
mote, ethereal, there 4 no such rapture of melancholy in 
the music of the nightingale. If you are going to — 
in this wild plan of yours, Lydian, of going away, I shall 
come down here many a time again to bear the whippoor- 
will.” 

“There will probably de a flock of them, turning your 
melancholy to merriment,” said Lydian. ‘‘ The melan- 
choly that is merely poetical and fanciful is so easily 
turned. We do not cherish other melancholy; we endure 
it, or abhor it. We do not go down into gardens to meet 
it.” : 

‘So young, and yet so wise!” said Gordon. And then 
they stop to disengage the sweetbrier spray that had 
caught in Lydian’s skirt. “ All things here would detain 
you,” he said. 

“In the garden,” she murmured, before she thought. 

‘* And in the house!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ You do not be- 
lieve in love at first sight. Ido. And I may as well tell 

ou first as last—you offered me your cheek, Lydian. 
Well! I shall be contented only with your lips!” And 
then Lydian gathered up her skirts and fled to the house 
like a nymph escaping from a mortal. 

You would not have dreamed the next morning that 
sentiment or passion had any place in the house. Gor- 
don’s packing-cases had come, and his man was taking out 
and putting away, and Gordon was bringing this to be 
wondered at and that to be praised, and the whole world 
seemed to revolve round a Ming vase, a scrap of wrought 
silver, an old manuscript, a bit of smooth ivory, a jewel 
from the breast of some ptian princess, an antique 
from the dust of a Roman villa, till Lydian was herself 
exclaiming and admiring. 

“How much beiter you would do your work if you had 
explored all these places with me!” said Gordon. 

** But what multitudes of treasures you have brought 
home!” said Lydian, am pee “It would take a life- 
time to arrange them all satisfactorily in Deepden.” 

“So I think,” said Gordon. 

One week passed, and another, and Gordon was bring- 
ing out some new fardel and discussing it, and appar- 
ently had lost all other thought and intention in the con- 
sideration of art and of his gatherings. 

“It is better than a book,” said Mrs. Lipscomb, one 
night after dinner. ‘‘It is better than a course of lec- 
tures. Why, we travel with him and see it all! Don’t 
you think so, Lydian?” 

**He is very—very companionable,” said Lydian. 

“Oh, I know what you mean—that I shall find him 
answer in your loss.” 

“Mamma!” 

“I took you when you were a little child, Lydian,” 
turning the delicate Dresden cup aimlessly about in her 
hands, *‘ and it is very hard to have you desert me now.” 

“As if it were a matter of deserting, mamma darling! 
And you see yourself it would be out of the question to 
stay, pow that—” 

**That Gordon has returned?” 

“Tn his house.” 

‘It is my house during my lifetime.” 

“* Virtually his.” 

** And what if it were?" said Mrs. Lipscomb. ‘‘I de- 
clare, the ideas of this generation pass my power of com- 
prehension!” 

‘The only idea here is that I cannot allow this young 
gentleman to give me a home.” 

‘** You prefer to leave your mother without a daughter!” 

“*T shall still be your daughter, mamma—write to you, 
visit you, see you. And oughtn’t you,” added Lydian, 
hesitatingly, ‘‘to make some allowance for my desire for 
a career?” 

“Lydian, you know whether or not I admire you and 
believe in you, but you must see for yourself that Gordon 
has vastly more of this same talent than you, and yet he 
is not setting up for a career.” 

** He bas no need, I should hope, with his wealth.” 

‘**What has wealth to do with a career—the matter of 
developing a talent?” 

‘Really it has a t deal to do with it. But what 
one person does with vastly more talent than I is of no 
consequence. It is necessary for me to be independent, 
so far as my own lesser talent will allow me. Dear mam- 
ma, don’t make it so hard for me! Don’t you know how 
I love you—” 

Was this drooping, clinging creature, with her arms 
—_— his step-mother, her cheek lying like a blush-rose 
on the ivory of the older cheek, the still and icy Lydian? 
Gordon dropped the curtain he had lifted, and went round 
another way, and presently they heard him at the pianoin 
the room beyond bringing out the silver thunders and 
wild and tender melancholies of some Hungarian har- 
monies, and his music seemed to resolve the disturbance 
of mood and mind to peace, as they sat hand in hand and 
listened far into the twilight. 

“« Well,” said Gordon, coming at length and parting the 
curtain, the last gleam of, light behind him and falling 
faintly.on the two beautiful faces, the one as fair as morn- 
ing, other evening pele. ‘*we have all been in the 
land of dreams. What if we keep it up? The trap is at 
thedoor. Whoisfora ghtdrive? Down Low Lane 
and home by the sea-wall 

yet my they were rolling out into the long sunk- 
en , either side of which was lined with blooming 
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boughs that showered wild sweet dewy odors round them, 
and where the stars seemed to han ike some skyey fruit, 
driving all in silence save for the of the horses’ feet, 
till they came out by the sea-wall, and the slow welter of 
the wave in the dark, and the fresh cool blowing of the 
soft salt wind in their faces and on a glory of dark 
heaven above, and back into the warm world of flowers 
and garden airs and dews and drooping boughs. They 
heard a flute breathing from a hollow, the horses walking 
as if with muffled feet, and a waking bird dropped a 
broken bar of song not far away. 

*“We have been in another world,” said Lydian, as 
Gordon, having thrown the reins to the waiting groom, 
handed her down after Mrs. Lipscomb. 

“ A world of still sweetness and dews. 
living in,” he said. 

It was some while afterward that Lydian showed Laura 
a little Tanagrine figure. 

“She was the plaything of a man!” said Laura, with 
something like bitterness. 

“*Maybe,” said Lydian. 
were happy.” 

“There is something better than being happy,” said 
Laura. 

‘*T really don’t know if there is,” said Lydian. 

There had been a long season without showers; now 
there came a welcome rain, and one day, after lunch, Gor- 
don came into the room where Mrs. Lipscomb sat knitting 
her silk lace and Lydian bent over her wonderful piece of 
decorative embroidery. ‘‘This is the day, this dreary 
weather, when pecple need each other,” he said. ‘My 
old aunt Appleby used to dress in her gayest and finest 
on a rainy day, to make believe it was a gala-day. By 
the same token I will read you ‘ Tartuarin,’ if it has hap- 
pened to escape you.” And so he brightened the room, 
dark and dull with the shadows of green leaves and rain, 
into happy gayety. ‘‘Come,” he said to Lydian, after a 
while, ‘‘ have you a rain-cloak? Get it on and let us go 
out and see how they make rainbows—surprise Dame Na- 
ture spinning.” And it was impossible to be dignified 
with the wind blowing dignity to tatters, with having to 
turn about when a smart shower slapped her face, with 
the difficulty of not replying to one gay word with anoth- 
er, with Gordon snatching her hand at length and bring- 
ing her to a mad run in the last downpour, and stopping 
short as the sun burst forth and a rainbow did spring up 
the sky, quite as if he had known it was coming and there 
had not been a moment to lose. 

Lydian came down to dinner that night dressed as Aunt 
Appleby would have approved, her gown a white gauze 
sown with violets, the jong loops of her mother’s pearls 
dropping over the lace that draped her shoulders, and fil- 
leting the masses of dark auburn hair that made her face 
seem of so ethereally fair a hue. and a smile curved the 
corners of her beautiful lips and softened her great eyes 
to sweet serenity. When Laura ran in, in a serge skirt 
and a shirt-waist, her dress seemed to Lydian something 
singularly incongruous with the lovely things of life; and 
she said to herself that she would have her dress all that 
it should be in the hours that were not demanded by busi- 
ness, when she should be enjoying her career. She had 
not been thinking so much of her career of late—whether 
it was not altogether so enchanting as it had appeared, or 
whether any other companionship seemed to be possibly 
pl -asanter than Laura's. 

In the cool weather that followed the rain, with a fire 
upon the hearth at night, what a different life was this 
they were living from the life they had lived before, when 


A world worth 


“ But it looks as though she 


there was no one coming in at night with a right there, 
with a glad, gay, strong tuking of the right! Sometimes 
Gordon came back with his gun and game; sometimes he 


had only been about the place that had needed a master. 
And after dinner there were the piano scores of the operas 
which he had heard and Lydian and Mrs. Lipscomb had 
not, that Gordon brought out to be studied together; and 
there was the plan he had always had of rebuilding the 
fishermen’s houses. ‘‘I know it is not decorative art,” he 
said. ‘‘ But still it is quite in your line. You see, I can 
afford to buy only two of them at a time, and empty the 
families into one while I rebuild the other, and so on year 
by year. But you see, also, I believe in souls and temper- 
aments fitting themselves to their environment, and expect 
to bring up a new race of fishing-people here—lads ready 
for great sailing and exploring, lassies to hearten them on 
the way. And I shall have pleasure in planning and see- 
ing it all.” 

res, that would be pleasure. Almost as much plea- 
sure as the decoration of palaces and sumptuous houses. 
Lydian began to think less well of the delight of working 
for princes, and, to her amazement, found herself as much 
interested in the arrangement of a bay-window and a gar- 
den and a climbing vine for a fisherman’s house as she 
had been in ——— the frieze of a music-room in a 
mouey-king’s villa. She was equally interested when one 
day, on returning from a short visit at a distance, she 
found Gordon on the hill-side behind Deepden, with a 
flock of boys, sending up a huge paper balloon to find the 
higher currents, and to fill their souls with its sense of 
mystery. And perhaps she was still more interested 
when she found him in the garden with a group of girls 
and drawing-boards and water-color boxes, having them 
show him and Mrs. Lipscomb, both of whom had pencils, 
too, what they saw of line and mass and color in the pur- 
ple barberry-bush, and coming in afterward for tea and 
cakes, and a little music just beyond their grasp, and a 
little time in the parlors that to them were fairyland. 

“It seems to me,” said Lydian, afterward, ‘‘ that you 
are attending to more than the environment. You ought 
to have been a minister.” 

** There are various sorts of ministers,” said Gordon. 

She realized more fully that there were when she heard 
old Aon Purvis calling a blessing after Gordon, and 
learned that it was he who had had her grandson's sight 
given back to him; when she saw him coming home in 
the early dawn from a night with old Skipper , Boner de- 
lirium, as gay at breakfast as if there were not a pain in 
the world; and when she found herself feeling a concern 
in the goings and comings and doings of the poorer peo- 
ple that she had been wont to feel in the fortunate sum- 
mer denizens only; while the house took on a certain ma- 
norial character, as if it were the place of protection and 
the fountain of help for all the small community. ‘I 
can’t remake the whole world,” said Gordon, “‘ but I can 
take a trifle of comfort with my own little corner of it.” 

Still, no woman ever fell in love, lamentable though it 
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be, with a man because he was good. Lydian felt a more 
vivid admiration for Gordon than all his virtues had in- 
spired when she saw him one day in a towering rage, and 
heard him exhausting the resources of language, devout 
and profane, although, as she afterwards learned, it was 
only because some wayfaring miscreant had girdled an 
old landmark of a tree of which Gordon was fond for old 
associations’ sake. 

Well, life was very pleasant to Lydian in those August 
days, and she saw that it was a dream of happiness to her 
step-mother. She had lost that impatience she had been 
used to feel to be out in the world and away from hum- 
drum monotony. She rather trembled now at the pros- 
pect of leaving all the sweet domesticity, the small inter- 
ests, the large outlook on life that Gordon had, the breezy 
rides and Ltees and sails, the long quiet strolls, the even- 
ings on the western veranda with the big evening star or 
the young yellow moon for companion, leaving all this for 
an office in town and a room in a boarding-house with 
Laura, even although it were in the pure service of art. 

But the time appointed was drawing near, and there 
was no help for it, And then she caught herself back in 
dismay that she should have had such a thought or have 
phrased it in such words to herself. She felt, too, with 
certainty, that she must have misunderstood or miscon- 
strued Gordon’s words in the garden that night after they 
came back from the flower festival. He had not given 
a sign since then that she was a woman or he a lover. 
Possibly what had seemed like rather presumptuous love- 
making at first was but the jesting way of the gay world 
out of which he had come, for all she knew. From that 
time until now it had all been the pleasantness of good 
comradeship between friends and artists. Very likely he 
was even looking for her to go, now that the time drew 
near. And all at once she saw what exile, what desola- 
lation, the going was {to be. And she braced herself against 
the pang with a will that deepened the pale rose of her 
cheeks to damask and brought a sparkle to the tender 
glow of her eyes. 

Gordon had been away a couple of days. Coming 
home just after sunset, he let himself in the lower gate of 
the garden and walked up the spicy old box-alley, where 
the shadows already made a half-twilight. Something 
glimmered just before him like a ghost—the white gown 
of Lydian, alone, leaning against the hawthorn-tree in an 
abandon of sadness. She had not heard his step, and he 
paused; and breath of sweetbrier, of mignonette, of hon- 
eysuckle, always surrounded this moment in his memory 
like an atmosphere. And then far off fluted the cry of 
the whippoorwill, full of sweetness and melancholy and 
mystery. He came forward quickly then. ‘It is so 
pleasant to come back,” he said. ‘‘ But to come back and 
not find you here—that would be despair! Ah, you will 
not go away!” And she felt as if a wind blew her, she 
had so little to do with it, when she found herself in his 
arms, with his face bent above her, the evening star and 
the night together in his eyes, his lips upon her own. 

It was just. then that Laura’s voice was heard calling 
down the garden stairs, and as Lydian sprang away she 
came hurrying down the path. “Oh, Lydian!” she said, 
half breathlessly, as she came up to the hawthorn-tree, 
“T have wanted to see you so. I—I have something to 
say. I couldn't say it in the daylight. Oh, Dermott, you 
say it forme! I can’t say itnow. But the fact is—” 

‘*The fact is,” said Dermott, ‘‘ that Laura cannot go to 
town, when I need her so badly here.” 

** You are going to be married!” exclaimed Lydian. 

The moon was rising across the big lilac hedge, sending 
clear light before it over Laura’s beaming, blushing face. 

““You won't despise me—you won't be angry—you 
won't bate me, Lydian!” 

“T am so relieved, so glad,” said Lydian, standing all 
white and perfect in the moonlight herself, as if the fight 
from the gates of the new life streamed over her, a little 
wistful, too, for all the joy; and turning, she laid her hand 
on Gordon's arm. ‘For you see—” she said. 

“Yes, you see,” said Gordon, ‘‘we are going on with 
the business of making homes beautiful, fas the same. 
Only the firm name changes, because Lydian has taken 
another partner.” 

‘*T was never so angry in my life!” cried Laura. ‘To 
think of what I have endu with the thought of my 
unfaithfulness to you, and all the time this plot going 
on—” 

‘*We thought we would step down and see what all 
these bursts of laughter and spells of silence meant,” said 
Mrs. Lipscomb, coming along the path with Mary Hurst 
and the minister. ‘Do you know, you young people are 
very imprudent these August nights.” 

**Ob, mamma,” cried Lydian, ‘‘ nothing could happen 
to us now, we are so happy.” 

‘‘Imprudent?” exclaimed Gordon. ‘‘Was ever any- 
thing more apropos? Here is the minister, and here are 
the witnesses, and in this State no license is needed. 
Man, do your duty! We will be more — still. 
Presently Lydian may change her mind. ake her my 
wife now!” 


MUSIC IN LONDON. 
‘HE last state concert, given by command of her Majes- 


ty the Queen at Buckingham Palace was an exceed- 
ingly beautiful and imposing function from a social point 
of view, and the music was really admirable. M. Plan- 


con, who was in superb voice, delivered ‘‘ Arrétons-nous 
ici,” from Le Chalet, by Adam, in his accustomed broad 
and noble style; Madame Albani sang a graceful flower 
song, with chorus, from Cowen’s Harold ; Signor Me 
gave pleasure with a qharming Spanish song, “ Mi Nifia,” 
by Guetary; and the entire garden scene from Boito’s Me- 

yfele was rendered by Madame Albani, Mile. Camilla 

ndi, Signor Vignas, and M. Plangon. The orchestra, 
conducted by Sir Walter Parratt, played selections by 
Jensen, Donizetti, and Meyerbeer, and the choral class of 
the Royal College of Music delivered Liszt’s ‘‘ The Reap- 
er’s Chorus,” and ‘‘ Le Printemps,” by Stojowski. The 
procession was of unusual interest, their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, Princess Victoria and 
Princess Maud of Wales, the Duchess of Albany, Duchess 
and Duke of Fife, the young Shahzada Nasrulla Khan, and 
various representatives of principalities and members of 
the diplomatic circle being present in brilliant toilettes 
and covered with orders, those of the Jubilee Commem- 
oration being especially conspicuous, Guards of Honor 
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from the Coldstream Guards and the Royal Body-Guard of 
the Yeomen of the Guard were on duty, and added to the 
color and effect of the scene. 

The series of concerts conducted by Herr Mottl in the 
Queen’s Hall was brouglit to an end on July 11th with a 
performance of the entire third act of Parsifai, in which 
the celebrated Baireuth tenor Van Dyke sang the mu- 
sic of the title réle;.Mr. Plunkett Greene appeared as 
Gurnemanz, and Mr. Bispham as Amfortas, the three ar- 
tists achieving a pronounced success. In a solo from the 
Meistersinger Van Dyke forced: his voice, and a painful 
tremolo spoiled many passages which were finely phrased 
and otherwise agreeably sung. The orchestra, under Herr 
Mottl's incisive leadership, gave an excellent performance 
of the overture to ——. and an excerpt from the 
Meistersinger, in which latter piece the Wagner Society's 
chorus did good work, delivering the 
firmness of attack, sustained power, an 
tone. 

At Covent Garden Patti's farewell performances (accom- 
panied by the time-worn selections ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” 
**The Last Rose of Summer,” etc., as encores) must have 
been hailed with delight by the other soprani of the 
troupe, who failed to create any real interest or excite- 
ment while La Diva remained in London. Melba as Lucia, 
Sembrich, Eames, and Maurel in a second performance of 
the Nozze di Figaro, drew the largest houses during the 

ast week, but it was left for Madame Calvé to ote the 
abitual phlegm of the British public and force the press 
ee. acknowledgment of her extraordinary gifts and 
ability. 

In her Carmen she repeated the triumphs so familiar to 
New - Yorkers, and dazzled the conventional Londoners 
by a bit of acting as daring as it was vivid, her voice and 
the fascination of her originality having evidently lost no- 
thing of their power to charm. 

But one missed Jean de Reszké in the character of Don 
José. Alvary, who has been forced out of his German 
rdles and used in parts wholly unsuited to his voice and 
vocal delivery, acted the unhappy lover's gradual down- 
fall with intelligence and vigor; but when all is said there 
remains an inseparable distance between the German 
tenor’s José and that of Jean de Reszké, and on every 
account the loss of the talented brothers may be said to 
have robbed this season’s opera at Covent Garden of its 
chief pungency, and of its power to create good ensemble 
effects in important productions. 

However, the rest necessitated by M. Jean de Reszké’s 
continued illness will doubtless prove of ultimate benefit 
to his somewhat overworked voice, and what has been 
England’s loss may prove America’s gain when the series 
of music-dramas opens in New York next winter. With 
the news of the elections the London season begins to 
wane, and the concerts and musical mornings (there were 
forty-two in one day in June) to diminish. Indeed, as far 
as the principal events are concerned, one can hardly look 
for anything during the latter half of July, when practi- 
cally the world of fashion departs to recuperate, aud the 
main pleasures organized for amusement and patronized 
by those high in authority sink out of existence as effec- 
tually as if they had never existed. 
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Governor Ricnarps, of Wyoming, has a nineteen-year- 

old daughter, who acts as his private secretary, and upon 
her during his absences from the capital devolves the 
responsibilit of the Executive. Miss Richards is a grad- 
uate of an future college, where she gave attention to 
athletics as well as to the regular curriculum, and she is 
said to be so proficient in domestic affairs that she does 
the Governor’s housekeeping as well as acts as his assist- 
ant and deputy in his official work. 
Mrs. Howard Townsend, the President of the National 
Society of Colonial Dames of America and President of 
the Colonial Dames of the State of New York, is also 
Regent of the Ladies’ Association of Mount Vernon, and 
Vice-President of the Daughters of the Cincinnati. It is 
not to be wondered at that she felt compelled to decline 
her appointment by Governor Morton as one of the women 
to represent the State of New York at the Atlanta Ex- 
position, on account of her many duties. 

—Miss Jane Morgan, the sister of the late Miss ‘‘ Midy ” 
Morgan, still occupies the prisonlike house built at Liv- 
ingston, Staten Island, by Miss Midy Morgan’s money, and 
decorated by Miss Jane Morgan’s own hands. Outside 
the house resembles a prison, inside it is beautifully deco- 
rated in wood-carving, oil-paintings, and inlaid-work, all 
executed by the surviving sister, whose art education in 
Germany had fitted her to do wonderfully fine work. 
Her studio in the top of the house contains many of her 
own paintings and cameo-carvings, as well as works of 
art from other hands. There is one of the finest bath- 
rooms in the country in this house, where the present mis- 
tress lives alone, content to do her own work, and to rise 
at five every morning to tend her vegetable garden. Miss 
Midy Morgan’s reputation as a stock-reporter in this coun- 
try eclipsed her social career in Europe, where she was 
well known in the highest circles, and the friend of 
royalty. Her family was excellent. In dying she left 
her considerable fortune to the daughter of Sir Roderick 
Cameron, Miss Jane Morgan having only a life interest in 
the estate. 

—Mrs. A. J. Heyward, of Plymouth, Maine, is declared 
by her fellow-townsmen and townswomen to be the smart- 
est old lady in the State. She is seventy-eight years old, yet 
she lives alone and does all her own work, including saw- 
ing and splitting the wood for her fires and planting her 
garden. She keeps hens, taking all the care of them her- 
self, and during the past year she has spun four hundred 
skeins of yarn. 

—Queen Emma of Holland speaks French, English, and 
Dutch with as much apparent facility as German, her na- 
tive tongne. It is related of her that upon one occasion a 
foreign Gipiomatist who wished to gratify her addressed 
her in German, but she replied, in neh, ‘‘ You forget 
that I am no longer German, but Dutch!” She was a 
young git! and her husband was sixty-two when she be- 
came his second wife. 
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T= linen tea cloth illustrated in Fig 1 is ornamented with crossed borders em 
broidered in pale yellow silk. ‘The work is done in solid embroidery, and on 
either side of the embroidered bands 


hem-stitched edge. A Cluny lace edging surrounds the cloth. For the working 
pattern sec No. XXI. on the pattern sheet 
A cushion, the substantial material and subdued coloring of which make it es- 


pecially suitable for a gentleman's room, library, or smoking-room, is shown in 





Fig. 2.—Cusnion 1x SWEDISH 


borders of drawn-work with 
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EMBROIDERY 


For working pattern and description see No. X11. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig.2. The ground is écru woollen 
Java canvas The decoration is a 
conventional design carried out in 
Swedish flat stitch with tapestry 
wools See the working pattern, W ith 
the accompanying color scheme and 
description under No. XII on the pat 
tern sheet The same design in a lin- 
en canvas ground, with the embroid- 
ery in filoseile and the fringe and tas- 
sels of ribbon loops, would be rather 
lighter and daintier in effect 


Dainty and easily bandled bits of 
summer work are the plate doilies 
grouped in Fig. 3 Working patterns 
of these were given some time ago on 
tive pattern sheet rccom pan ying Ba- 
zan No. 9of this volume. The largest 
of the three shown is twelve inches 
in diameter, and is throughout of an 


open lace-work in heavy cotton sou 
tache. The process of working is 
simple. The outline design is traced 
on enamelled cloth. The braid is 


basted down securely along the out 
lines, fulled at the curves, and sewed 
firmly at the angles and folds. The 
bars are formed by stretching th 


Vig. 4.—Square ry Renarssance LAce, TO ne vsep SINGLY on CONNECTED aS A BorpDeER. 
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Fig. 1.—Tea CLora wita Emsromrrep Borpers AND Drawn-Work. 
For working pattern and description see No. XXL. on pattern-sheet Suppiement, 





Braw Lace-work 


~ 
BS. <SESSUCEESSSC ee cee eee eeteee. 





treble crochet on the first 
chain. 2d row.—Turn, 5 
chain, on the middle one of 
the 7 chain make 2 doubles 
separated by a picot (for the 
picot 4 chain and 1 single 
crochet on the first of them), 
7 chain, 9 doubles on the 
middle 9 of the 17,7 chain, 
skip 7, 2 doubles with a pi- 
cot between on the next. 3d 
row.—Turn, 12 chain, 2 dou- 
bles with a picot between on 
the 4th of the 12 chain, 7 
chain, 2 doubles with a picot 
on the next 7 chain, 1 four- 
fold crochet on middle one 
of the nine doubles, 7 chain, 
2 doubles with a picot be- 
tween on the next 4th chain, 
7 chain, 1 treble on the 2d of 
the next 5chain. 4th row. 
—Turn, 5 chain, 2 doubles 
with a picot on the next 4th 
chain in the last row, 7 
chain, 9 doubles on the mid- 
dle stitch of the 7 chain and 
the following 8, 7 chain, 2 
doubles with a picot on the 
4th of the 7 chain. Sth 
row.—Turn, 18 chain, 17 
doubles on 17, beginning on 
the middle of the next 7 
chain, 7 chain, 1 treble on 
the 2d of the next 5 chain. 
Continue to repeat the 2d- 
5th rows until the required 
length is attained, then fin- 
ish the lower edge with 2 
rows lengthwise as follows: 
Ist row.—7 singles around 
the large end loop of 8 chain, 
8 chain, around the next 
smaller chain loop make 9 
times 1 double and 1 chain, 
then 2 more chain; repeat. 
2d row.—8 singles on the 





thread from point to point, overcasting 
back, and darning wheels at the inter- 
sections. The leaf forms in the edg- 
ing are filled with open lace stitches. 
The other two doilies have linen cen- 
tres with borders in combined point 
and Honiton braids. 

Another example of braid lace-work 
is the square Fig. 4. This is used 
very effectively in a border to a linen 
side-table cover. The squares are ap- 
pliquéd into the linen diagonally, 
meeting at the corners, and forming a 
coutinuous border with a notched low- 
er edge. This edge is then finished 
with picots, as shown in the two sides 
in the cut; the picots are formed by 
working alternately a spaced button- 
hole stitch in the edge of the braid, 
and then a button-hole stitch into this 
loop. Variously spaced and grouped 
button -hole stitches fill in the leaf 
forms of the design. 

A neat open-patierned crochet edg- 
ing, Fig. 5, is worked crosswise. Be- 
gin with a chain of 42 stitches. 1st 
row.—Skip the first 17 chain, 17 dou 
ble crochet on the next 17, 7 chain, 1 


Frock ror CHILD FROM 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. XX. on pattern- 


sheet Supplement. 




















Larce Batiste AND Lace CoLLar. 
For pattern and description see No. 1X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


middle 3 of the 7,3 chain, 1 double between the first 2 
doubles of the scallop, 5 chain, 1 double around the next 
chain, 5 times by turns a picot and a double around the 
next chain (for the picot 5 chain and a single on the first 
of them), then 3 chain, 1 double around the next chain, 3 
chain; repeat, but in each repetition connect the middle 
of the first 5 chain to the last 3 chain of the preceding 
BCU lop 


LETTERS FROM SPACE, 
QCIENCE has not been able to tell us yet whether or 
W not the stars and planets are inhabited. It conjectures 
that the dense cloud atmosphere in Venus which occasions 
her briiliancy may also protect and shield animal life on 
certain portions of her surface; it sees no reason to sup 
pose that the conditions of Mars are very different from 
our own, and that it may not be peopled; but it leans to 
the conclusion that Jupiter is still only a burning magnif- 


icence of gas in the early stages of planetary life, too 
vast a mass to be cooled down in as short a time asa 


smaller body may require to be reduced in; and it knows 
no more of the outer or inner planets; while as all the 
fixed stars that we see are suns, it cannot as yet know any 
thing of their satellites, or much more than the presence 
now and again of a dark companion to some of them 





Gown FoR Experiy Lapy. 
For pattern and description see No. XIIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 





SumMER Bonner. 
For description see patteru-sheet Supplement. 


Yet strange and beautiful messengers come to us out of 
the lonely spaces, and bring us enchanting hints of the 
possibilities of the material life outside and beyond, if we 
are willing to accept them. And even if we may not ac- 
cept them as very truth, at any rate they bring us charm 
ing fancies. For, in various meteorites that have fallen 
on the earth, coming from no one knows where, but com- 
ing most probably from outer space, there have been 
found, among other properties, infinitesimal diamonds— 
diamonds of no worth-in money value, but if it is possi- 
ble that they come from outside our own circle of gravi 
tation, of immense worth as story-tellers of the secrets of 
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TURNED-OVER Batiste AND Lace ConLar. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
space. Now the diamond is carbon, we all know, iden- 


tical in principle with the coal of vegetable origin; and of 
course it is not impossible that the diamonds of the earth 
may be the pure crystallization of the carbon in which 
the earth once so tremendously abounded during its pre- 
paratory stages. 

One of the theories of some among the astronomers is 
that meteorites are merely substances thrown out of the 
volcanoes of the earth in the days of its most terrific con- 
vulsions, and that, never quite escaping its attraction, 
have gone circling round the earth ever since, at last sur. 
rendering. If this were true, the diamond in the meteor 
would be as smal! in interest for us as it is in size. But 
fortunately there are many serious objections to the the- 
ory, and it is not universally accepted, so that we are at 
liberty, with quite as respectable a body of astronomers, 
to regard our meteorite as a traveller from stellar space. 
Coming to us, then, from the vast. hollows of the universe, 
the meteorite brings word, with its diamond spark of sup- 
posedly vegetable origin, of a region where forests have 
grown and perished. And if they were the forests of 
some star that has burst in fragments, submitting to flery 
precipitation and death, then it was a star where, if for- 
ests grew, and if the purpose and custom of the universe, 
as we know of it, held good, with a reason for everything, 
one thing involving another in perpetual and perfect se 
quence, and nothing going to waste, then vegetable life 
sustained animal life, and if animal then just as possibly 
human life. So that when we see one of these flying 
stars shoot across our field of sight and disappear we may 
look upon it, after all, as something not only ready to tell 
us the story of some part of the great unknown cosmos, 
but which has already told us, and is with its very flight 
a herald of the universality of life 





Princesse Gown ror Stour Lapy. 
For patiern and description see No. 1. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 











A BOX-KITCHEN FOR A 
SMALL ROOM. 


| APID as has been in the last few years 

the march of improvements with regard 
to kitchen furniture, still the undisputed fact 
remains that you cannot cook in a small room 
without taking up much of the limited space, 















































VIEW OF BOX-KITCHEN. 


INSIDE 


to say nothing of the storing of cooking uten 
sils, and of the multifarious odors always in | 
attendance upon culinary operations. Theac- | 
companying scale illustrations will show at a | 
glance what is simply a quickly made exten 
sion to an ordinary rear bedroom window, 
constructed in the form of a cupboard. It 








| back (tongue and groove if possible). 


ets that may be Geese 
| swung back against | C= ———“T __| 

the panel below the | 

window.sill. By fold 

, (® -——a 

ing these back and | ' J 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


consists of an arrangement of shelves. The 
upper portion is divided into two parts, 
the right side intended to be used for pots 
and pans, and the left for plates, dishes, etc. 
We will take, for example, a window-frame 
measuring 6x2} feet. Procure a good-sized 
packing-box, made of an ordinary thickness 
of piue. The sides of the box-kitchen each 
measure 8x1 feet. Cut the tops in an angle 
to enable the rain to run off. ard 5 2 the 
lace 

a shelf in about the middle, and arrange the 
shditiens for dishes as will be most conven- 
ient Iwo ventilators hung on hinges are 
fixed at the back, one below the lower shelf (to 
take off the steam, etc., from cooking). and 
the other under the lower edge of the roof, 
to give air to any provisions that may be 
kept on the top shelves. A gas-stove is 


| placed in the lower part of the box, and a 
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FRONT SECTION WITH 
SHELVES. 


SIDE SECTION. 


8x4-inch slat is inserted within the space 
of the window-sill and the side frames, the 
lower sash of the window resting on this. 
A hole of a suitable size to allow the gas 
tube to pass through is bored in this slat, the 
tube having been previously securely fasten- 
ed on the nearest gas-burner. By this ar- 
rangement the window can be opened with- 
out disturbing the tube. A folding-shelf, 
3x 2} feet, is hung on two hinges to the in- 
side of the window- 

sill,and has two trian- ro 
gular folding-brack- | 





dropping the table 
leaf no space is taken 
up in the room when 
the shelf is not in use. 
A pole, with a curtain 
arranged at half the 
dlistance between the 
floor and the ceiling 
conceals this convenient cooking apparatus. 
The cooking-box should be made to fit snugly 
to the outside window-frame, and can be held 
firmly in place by half a dozen screws in- 
serted through the sides of the box into the 
window-frame without damaging the house. 





BACK WITH 
VENTILATORS. 











SHELF LET DOWN. 


BRACKET. 
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OUTSIDE VIEW OF BOX-KITCHEN. 






A piece of oil-cloth tacked to the roof of the 
| cooking-box insures its being water-tight. 
An oil-stove can be substituted for a gas one. 
One can readily see that the window will 
| only require to be open for a few moments 
| at a time, and even then comparatively 
little air comes in between the sides of the 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been need for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
saccess, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
Harrhean. Sold by druggists in every _ of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Adv.) 





LAUGHING BABIES 
are loved by everybody. Those raised on the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are compar- 
atively free from sickness. Infant Health is a valu- 
able pamphlet for mothers, Send your address for a 
copy to New York Condensed Milk Co., N. Y.—{Ade.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


COcoAs ani CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, hae received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 
industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


In view of ie 
imitations 











| SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
| WALTER GAKER & 00, LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


box and the window-frame. This is also a 
very convenient arrangement for a nurse’ 
or in preparing food for an invalid, and 
giving cooking lessons in a dining-room. 


The Evolution of the Old-fashioned 
Water-proof. 


VERY household probably possesses two 
or three discarded rubber water- proofs of 
the black shiny variety that was so very much 
in vogue about ten years ago. Although now 
entirely superseded by a more desirable gar- 
ment, they may still be utilized in many 
practical ways. One of the most satisfactor 
transformations is the soap-bubble suit. If 
mothers of restless children could but know 
what a peace-making influence such uniforms 
exert within-dloors on rainy days, they would 
feel almost tempted to buy the new garment 
just to transform it into soap-bubble armor. 
This is made most easily into overall aprons 
with large sleeves that will slip over the or- 
dinary outside dress. The apron is then 
fastened by long strings which tie at neck 
and waist, and which make it easily adapt- 
able to children of different dizes. For very 
little children who are likely to upset the 
soapsuds every few minutes a simply made 
suit, consisting of a loose blouse and full trou- 
sers fastened with a drawing-string around 
the waist, is proof against cold or dampness. 
A simple pattern is that of the creeping- 
apron, worn by very )oung children. Thus 
protected I have known a family of children 
to splash and dabble to their hearts’ content 
an entire afternoon. 

If the pieces of water-proof which are left 
over are sewed together and made into a 
lining for an old blanket, rug, or shawl, it 
will be found to make a most useful out-door 
mat for a young baby. If placed out on the 
lawn, the child may roll around on the rug, 
enjoying the sunshine and fresh air, thor- 
oughly protected from the damp ground. 

Smaller strips of the black water-proof are 
very useful for tacking on screen or spring 
doors, which are apt to shut with a disagree- 
able noise. The pieces may be still further 
utilized by making into rough long-wristed 
| mittens which are invaluable to bee-keepers. 
| 
Awarded 
Highest Honors— World’s Fair. 











MOST PERFECT MADE. 
A pure Grape Cream-of-Tartar Powder. Free 
trom EARS THe SI other adulterant 
o YEARS THE STANDARD. 
Price | Baking Powder Co., Chicago. 


9 cnolo 
onstable ae r. 


SPECIAL. 


Manufacturer’s Sample Pieces 
Fine Swiss, Nainsook, and 
Cambric 


EMBROIDERIES 
834 % Under Regular Prices. 


NEW YORK. 
Featherbone Corsets 








19th ot. 









Fast Black, White, Ecru, 
and Drab. 


Only $1. 


For sale by first-class retail- 
ers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. Twenty different 
styles of corsets and waists. 
Send for price-list. 
Featherbone Corset Co., Sole Mfrs., Kalamazoo,Mich. 
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“It spoils 

the skirt edge to 
be constant- 
ly renewing 
the bindings 
I havea 

,Redfern’ 
put on my 
nice gowns 










and it al- 
ways 
lasts as 
long as 
the 
skirt.” 
The Redfern is a S 
brand of the 
famous & 
7 ° BIAS 
e VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS. 
A set ofthe "'S. H. & M."’ miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 


The S, H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 
“ee H.& M,”” Dress Stays are the Best. 


A a of Braid 


is a little thing, but there 
is a place in the world 
1 where they make a good 
many million rolls every 
year. It’s a small place 
— its biggest boast being 
two capitals and the 
greatest braid factory on 
theearth. In fact, tosay 
**Rhode Island,”’ is to 
think “‘Goff’s Braids.’ No 
matter what part of the land 
you visit, there you find 
Goff’s Dress Braids. 
Face your dress skirts 


2 | Ga! el) withGOFF’S BRAID, 
are which is the best made. 


Sample roll, any shade, 
for four 2-cent a 


an & SONS, Pawtucket, R. 1. 


YPSILANTI cron 


UNDERWEAR 


The only sanitary underwear. 
Endorsed by physicians 
throughout the country. This 
is a good time to become ac- 
quainted with the merits of 
Ypsilanti—for 1895 you will 
find 


PRICES DOWN. 


Send forCatalogueand our new 
book entitled “ Modern Under- 
wear, and How to Wear It.” 
They are free. 


HAY & TODD MFC.CoO. 
YPSILANTI, MICH. 
























Mr. Zangwill’s Striking New Novel. 


THE MASTER 


A Novel. By I. ZANGwWILL, Author of ‘‘ Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto,” etc, Illustrated by 
T. pe THuLstrup. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 75. 


He who begins “The Master” will find a charm which 
will lure him through adventures which are lifelike and 
full of human interest. .. . A strong and an enduring 
book.—Chicago Tribune. 

To those who do not know his splendid imagery, 
keen dissection of character, subtle views of humor, 
and enthralling power of narration, this work of Mr. 
Zangwill’s should prove momentous and important.— 
Boston Traveller. 

The brilliancy, versatility, and fertility of Mr. I. Zang- 
will in the delineation of character, both Hebrew and 
Christian, and the sounding of the depths and shoals of 
human life, are freshly illustrated in “‘The Master.”’"— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
EW™ The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or 


will be mailed by the publishers, postage prepaid, om 
receipt of the price. 


























Avevsrt 8, 1896. 
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POZZONIS °*rowsen” 
POWDER 
isa delicate ein, aod | der that will soften 
and refine the skin, an 4 ae oany a luxury but 




















Absorbs Like a 


+\MOLIN+ 


the oni 


One 


rless 


\ ntiseptic 


Dress’ Shield 





Destroys all Odor of Perspiration. 
ALSO 


Amolin Powder 


(A new coal tar product.) 


The Only Odorless, healthful, harmless and positive 
deodorant for Dress Shields and similar toilet uses. 


Destroys All Odor of Perspiration. ; 
Contains NO Talcum, 
NO Carbolic Acid, 
NO Perfume. 


Shields and powder at all notion counters 
keep the powder 
maiied tor 86e. 


NEW YORK SHIELD Co. 











All druggists 
Sample box of powder or pair of Shields 


» 166 Greene St., N. Y. 

















The New Man hattan | 


Mohair Skirt 
Binding 


Yarn Dyed, Steam 6. 
Shrunk and , 
Fast Color 













”” Guaranteed 
for Quality 
and Durability, 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 2 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color. 


Manufactured by 





A MOST USEFUL INVENTION. 


Harper's Swiftsure Needle | 


You can do more sewing, and with greater ease, witl 


Thos. Harper’s Needles than any other. Try them 


and be convinced. Sold at all First-Class Stores. | 


Sample paper, free by post, 5 cents. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD’S FAIR, CHICAGO. 


Depot: 63 Leonard Street, New York. 
By purchasing on 


any news-stand a 


copy of VOGUE, about 40 fashion designs are got 
ten for ten cents—all of them modish and effective. 
Or trial subscription of 3 months is had by sending 
$1.00 directly to the publishers of VOGUE, a 
weekly fashion paper issued Thursdays. Address 


VOGUE, 222 Fourth Ave.,New York. 


BOYS AND GIRL 





COWNS. 


who wish to make 


school, send nume and we will tell you how; ne 
money watited. H. _B. Stayner & Co., Pr idence, R. 1. R.1. 





ONS FYEWATER 





Dr SAACHOMPS 
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money when out of 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


In Rain or Sunshine —, 


What care I for dampness or heat 
when my gowns are so light and 
are kept in shape by the new 






Inter- 


Lining 


Fibre 


Light as a Feather, 





Makes Dresses Fit, 





Resists Dampness, 





Is Inexpensive. 





Fashionable Dressmakers and Ladies everywhere are using it for Puffed Sleeves 
and Flare Skirts in preference to the heavy material formerly employed. 
For Sale at Dry-Goods and Lining Stores. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS ° © 
Or you may get a cheap substitute that will require l re amols 
taking out after the dress is worn. 
(™ See that what you buy is Stamped with Letters like this— 
HIS FATHER’S ‘SON 
A Story of New York Commercial and Social Life 
Illustrated by T. bE THULSTRUP. 
This story began early in July in HARPER'S WEEKLY. 

It depicts many well-known characters, and describes many familiar scenes. As a study of 
| life it is, perhaps, Professor Matthews’s most notable work. 
| VIGNET TES OF TANHATTAN. _ Illustrated by W. T. 

SMEDLEY. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

From the collection a vivid picture may be drawn of the great city.—. Y. Evening Post. 
THE STORY OF A STORY, and Other Stories. Illustrated. | 

16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

They are stamped with an exquisite refinement x the art of story-telling.— Boston Transcript. 
STUDIES OF THE STAGE. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 

Ornamental, $1 oo. 

Mr. Matthews writes of the stage intelligently and appreciatively.—PAiladelphia Times 
AMERICANISI1S AND. BRITICISIIS, with Other Essays on 

Other Isms. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 

Fair criticism, genuine wit, literary grace. —Congregationalist, Boston, 
THE ROYAL [IARINE. An Idyl of Narragansett Pier. _Il- 

lustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 
Mr. Matthews’s dialogue is eminently natural and sparkling.—/Hart/ford Courant. 


THIS PICTURE AND THAT. A Comedy. Illustrated. 
32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 

THE DECISION OF THE COURT. A Comedy. Illustrated. 
32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 

IN THE VESTIBULE LIMITED. A Story. Illustrated. | 


32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


(a The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed by the publishers, postage 
__ prepaid, on receipt of the price. 





Friesticy’s Biack Dress Goods, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


B. PRIESTLEY & CO., EXapixs? 


Standard goods of the world. Made of the finest Silk and best Australian Wool. Pure dye. 
ishable color. Perfect in make. SATISFACTORY WEAR GUARANTEED. 
Makers’ name (B. PRIESTLEY & O©0.) stamped, every 5 yards, on the selvedge. 
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Imper- 





tame © a 


A. A. Vantine & Co. 


gj The | t Japanese, Chinese, 
Terkich, Pereian. Egyptian, and 
India House in the world. 


877-879 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Japanese Rugs 
woven in jute in close imitation 


of best Oriental designs; un- 
excelled for Summer use; all 


$1zes, 
Size. Price. Size. Price 
1.6x 8 feet . . Bbc. 7x10 feet . 5 00 
2x 4 feet. . She. 8x10 feet . 5.75 
2.6x 5 feet . . O0e. Oxl2 feet . 7.50 
Sx 6 feet. . 1.26 10x18 feet . . 9.26 
4x S8feet. . 2.256 12x15 feet . . 12.756 
6x 9 feet . 8.75 


All paid or charge urchases (furniture except- 
ed) amounting to $5.00 or over will be deliv- 
ered free to nearest express office or freight 
__ depot within a radius of 25 miles of New York. 
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Chamois. 
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Peal 
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Cuagias E. Pervear, Agent. 


When Travelling 
this Summer 


you will doubtless be forced to crowd many pretty 
gowns in trunks of small sizes. 

This is the ruination of Puff Sleeves and Flare 
Skirts if they are not interlined with stiffening 
of the best quality. 


Hair-Cloth Crinoline 


is the best and only stiffening for this purpose. It 
is light, cool, and resilient, and will not crush and 
break. Don’t be misled into taking some cheap imi- 
tation or substitute, for it is worthless for stiffening. 

Look for the trade-mark Horses which is on the 
genuine article. 

For sale everywhere. Insist upon having it. 
Don’t send to us, as we have none at retail. 

PEERS PSCSSSSSSESSSOC SS Sec ce es eee 
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a perfect fit and 
graceful appear- 
ance to any variety of 
figure, and”are com- 
fortable and durable. 


Made in short, long, ex- 
tra long and extremely 
long waists; four, five 
and six-hook clasps. $i 
to $5 per pair. ion’t 
take any corset your 
dealer offers you. In- 
sist on having w. B. 
Corsets, Sold everywhere, 


| WATER | SPOTS 

MUD SPOTS 
SALT-WATER SPOTS 
ON YOUR DRESS 


Avoid this annoyance by buying only dress 
| goods stamped 


| “Pluette” 








| 


| on back every five yards. Manufactured and 


waterproofed by THE PLUETTE Company. All 


| first-class retailers can supply “‘ PLUETTE.”’ 


Mention Harrer’s Bazar in your letter when you write. 





FEATHERBONING 


FOR WAISTS, SS pepe ws AND SKIRTS 
Pustegett ion free. at our peztere, SS B 0 West 


New veal wits Wats -av, st, Baltimore 
Horton sPuitadel Iphia. Send bo for mong lp 
le Skirt Bone. 


srren Featherbone Co., Three Oaks, Mich. 


REMINGTON SYSLES ars cantera 


of excellence. neo Cues. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Seanoar New York. 


HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, 
Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, will be sent 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents, 
















































I Whew! Travelled ten miles and not a hackleberry yet IL.—** Helio! there's a boy. He's got huckleberries, I'l) bet a 
| wae a amed idjet when | promised the young ladies at th« suburban lot.” 


hotel ld pick some 


I1l.—** Here’s a dollar for the berries, my boy, and you may 
keep my little tin pail to remember me by.” 





1V.—" Well, I guess there’s more than one way to pick V.—* Of course I picked them all myself. Why, it’s nothing to Vi.~But poor Dinglety had never mistrusted that the thin 
huckleberries what I used to do when I was a smail boy.” layer of berries on top concealed a cobbie-stone and about a peck 
of leaves! 


MR. DINGLETY GOES HUCKLEBERRYING. 


AS TO CRITICS. HER REQUEST. 
Wuew critics say my work is bad, Sur. “ I don't believe you love me‘at all.” 
I-don't indulge in wail or woe. ix. “ Why, Ethel, I'd die for you!” 
1 anry smile apd go my way, Sus ( petulantly). .“* That's easy enough to say; why 
And say the critics do not know, dou't yoa go and prove it?” 
entire 
Bat when they pat me on the back “ Political leaders are like coach-horses, after all.” 
And say they think my work immeuse, “In what respect ?” 
I take a rosier view of life “Oh, they show the way, and the wheelers do the 
To think they show such rare good sense. work.” : 
Ser “I don’t know why you call that Irishman flannel- 
* Does your baby sleep well at the sea-shore 7?” mouthed,” said Wilkes, apropos of » quarrelsome Celt. 
“ Very: and even when he wakes he doesn’t call fur ‘** Hie mouth vever shrinks; it’s on the expand all the 
me. You see, the mosquitoes sing him to sleep.” time.” 
_»—— 
Ce . “They say Frenchmen are fond of frogs’ legs.” 
* Going to take your family abroad, Hicks?” “I suppose for the same reason that the German 
* Yep.” loves beer.” 
“Where do yon expect to be in August ?” “Same reason 7” 
“In bankruptcy.” “ Certainly. ‘They're both full of hops.” 


A PROPOSAL. 


“So you ARE HAVING YOUR HOUSE REDROORATED, Ma. Hawxtne ?” 
“Yes; THE WORKMEN BEGAN Last wrEK.” 

“ Aum YOU MAKING BADIOAL OHANGES?” 

THE ANGLERS. “ Yen—verr.” 

“WHat % TO BE THE MAIN FEATURE OF THE NEW HOUSE?” 
“You—ir rou'L. consznT.” 











“tie's Makine 4 BARD Fiout, uur Tut Lan mim.” " 
“No poust. Tuat'’s Tux Fats or svt Tux ‘us'’s' THAT GET ON TOUR BOOK. 











SUPPLEMENT 


HOW TO DRESS THE NECK. 


T has been for some time impressed upon 
us that a well-dressed man has an objec- 
tive point from which to start his whole cos- 
tume—namely, his necktie; and it would be 
well if women could realize that the way 
in which they dress their neck makes all the 
difference in the world as to whether they 
look well or ill, Simply because Dame Fash- 
ion says that buckles are to be worn at the 
throat, and because one woman with a long 
neck appears in a big curved steel affair 
which gives a smart effect, it by no means 
follows that all the women in the world 
are going to look well with the same thing. 
On the contrary, if they have short necks, 
they are going to look most hideous, and as 
though about to be guillotined. The severe 


effect about the neck is becoming to the gen- | 


erality of women before they become middle- 
aged, and some women who retain their 
freshness until late in life can wear a man- 
nish collar and tie and look exceedingly 
smart; but the same idea must be carried 
out all through the gown, or else it is ex 
tremely unbecoming. 

Black ribbon or black material of any kind 
against the throat is not universally becom- 
ing, and yet for the past year nine women 
out of ten have constantly worn it. Bright- 
colored ribbons of any kind are also trying 
worn close against the throat, and yet this 


city and country have swarmed with women | 


with the sallowest of complexions who have 


tied themselves up with bright red or bright | 
White | 
is the most universally becoming of anything | 
against the skin, aud can be put merely as a | 


blue ribbon collars and stiff bows. 


narrow line above any other color used, Of 
course at present it is rank heresy to advo- 
cate this theory, but it will not be long be- 
fore once again it is realized by everybody. 
All ribbons to be worn about the neck must 
be immaculately fresh and clean. A soiled 
collar is never permissible, and the rule ap- 
plies to ribbon as well as to linen. Soiled 
and faded ribbon is the most untidy thing a 
woman can wear, and the handsomest buckle 
ever made can never make an ugly ribbon 
band look well. 

It is very hard to know just how to dress 
one’s neck when a low-cut waist is worn. If 
a woman is fortunate enough to have a pretty 
throat and neck she should never wear any 
ornaments or ribbon on it, for the natural 
lines are the greatest beauty she can have. 
When the throat is thin, and it is sometimes 
the case that the cords of the throat stand 
out in an ugly fashion even when the neck 
itself is smooth and pretty, it should be well 
covered, and this can best be done by wear- 
ing a broad band of satin or velvet ribbon, 
which can be perfectly plain, or else worn 
with diamonds or other jewelled ornaments. 
Of course it makes the throat look thinner, 
but it gives an air of distinction to the head 
and shoulders which quite makes up for its 
other drawbacks. 

It is ver 
have handsome jewels to wear them, and in 
spite of the hard times it was no uncommon 
sight last winter to see not only one row of 
solitaire diamonds or pearls, but four or five. 
More than one woman in New York has lit- 
erally ropes of pearls, and Mrs. William As- 
tor’s throat and neck have been entirely cov- 
ered by ber wonderful strings of pearls, or 


a broad black velvet collar completely cov- | 


ered with diamond ornaments. While _— 
els are undoubtedly very beautiful, anc 

tremely dazzling worn in such quantities, it 
is a doubtful question whether they are any 


thing like as becoming as a double or even | 


single row of pearls or diamonds with a 
handsome clasp 
of women in the world are not possessed of 
such fabulous wealth of jewels, it is satis- 
factory to know that the simplest of orna- 
ments are in reality the mos. Dccoming. 
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Copyright, 1895, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin'ti. 


Plenty of fresh air, an abun- 
dance of sleep, a careful diet 
and the daily use of a good 
soap like the Ivory will purify 
the complexion as no cos- 
metic can. 








much the fashion for women who | 


ex- | 


And as the great majority | 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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‘‘Double, double, toil and trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble.” 


That’sthe old way of making soup. 


Put your meat and soup bones in 


the “cauldron” and fuss over it for hours. 


Extract« BEEF 


saves you all that “toil and trouble.””_Add water to the Extract and you have, instantly, a really pala- 


table Bouillon or Clear Beef Soup. No trouble or mystery about it. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


= 


Anyone can do it. 





“Sunburn, Dandruff, CHAFING, PRICKLY HEAT, 
Odors from Perspiration, 
Speedily Relieved by 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


An invaluable companion in the woods.” — Dr. Rowe, Am. Field, Chicago. 


‘It has a wonderfully soothing and healing influence, and 
its use is really delightful.”—/Journal of Health, N. Y. 


All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO., 81 & 83 Fulton Street, 





N, Y. 
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Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


H&C° 
“rane? 


On White China. 


govilan de Co 


Limoges , 


On Decorated China, 








ASK RETAIL DEALERS FOR 


ROUND THREAD 


BROYAL DRESDEN 


ART LINEN 


eet 
FOR EMBROIDERING (ain) 


SOLE ACENTS - C4. BALLIN ge 





DOMESTIC ART AND 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 
Normal, Professional, and Special Train- 
ing in Sewing, Dressmaking and Millinery, 
Hygiene, Household Art and Science, Cook- 
ery, Food Economics, and Laundry. 
PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A 2A TOOTH © 
SOAP 
BY FAR THE BEST 
dentifrice ; antiseptic — harmless — effective. No soapy taste. A 


trial will make you its lasting friend. Sudstitutes are not “as 
geod.” All druggists or by mail age. C. H, Strong & Co., Chicago. 


we TR GSE ae 





“Pearl glass” and “ pearl 
top” are the best in the world,” 
but good for nothing unless 
you get the right shape and 
size for your lamp. You want 
the ‘Index to Chimneys” — 
free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 
tough glass, 





@ ©] THE POPULAR FRENCH TONIC [@ @| 


@OLD BY DRUGGISTS 4NP GROCERS, 
AVOID 


SUBSTITUTIONS. 
- , Album, 75 PORTRAITS 
@|_and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@ ©] MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Yorx. 1@ @ 

















COLUMBIA 
QUALITY 


always maintained. 
Far more Columbia 
bicycles than ever 
this year. Farmore 





\ care that no imper- 

y fect Columbias go 
out. 

$100 for a Columbia 


means $200 of pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. 


a ae 
Pope Manufacturing Co. 


General Offices and Factoties, Hartford, Conn. 


BRANCH STORES: Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Providence, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Brooklyn, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, San Francisco, 


f 


Circular free. 
Price, $5.00 


Is what it is names. 





| FOLLOWING THE GUIDON. 


count better than this. . . 


If noted long-distance riders stways use the 
“Search Light’’ Lantern, shouldt’t’ you? —On 
the ground of greater proficiency ‘hey might take the 
risk of an inferior illuminator, but you cannot, unless 
you think your life isn’t worth the difference; this 
will light 40 feet ahead of you 
ial Advantages—Central draft; burns unmixed 
kerosene ; flame adjustable ; filled outside 
Insist on the BEST—The ‘ Searchlight.’ 
ered for price, if your dealer won't supply you 
BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., - Bridgeport, Ct. 
Or 19 Murray Street, New York City. 


Deliv 


Seasonable Books 
By 


MRS. CUSTER 


TENTING ON THE PLAINS; Or, General 
Custer in Kansas and Texas. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. (Mew 
Edition.) 

Mrs. Custer was a keen observer. ... The narrative 
abounds in vivid description, in exciting incident, and 
ives us a realistic picture of adventurous frontier life. 
his new edition will be welcomed.— ASoston A dvertiser. 





I)lustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

_ Mrs. Custer gives sketches photographic in their fidel- 

ity to fact, and touches them with the brush of the true 

artist just enough to give them coloring. It is a charm- 

ing volume.— Boston Traveller. 


Post 


BOCTS AND SADDLES; Or, Life in Dakota 
with General Custer. With Portrait. 12mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

We know of no biographical work anywhere which we 


- It is enriched in every oe 
ter with illustrative anecdotes and incidents.—. ¥- 


| Commercial Advertiser. 


| Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CH For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed by 
the publishers, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price 


Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


: , : 
pation ro* and 25°. 





Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 
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“MISS MILLER FOLLOWED HIM ABOUT 


OUT OF TOWN. 


X.—THE WEDDING 


§ be~ preparations for Mary's wedding naturally raised a 

tremendous stir in the Miller household,and the young 
couple soow found that they were to have no voice in the 
final arrangements Mr. Miller, after consulting with 
every ticket agent, conductor, and brakeman on the rail 
road, made out a dozen different schedules of trains for 
the transportation of the guests, and then found that his 
had settled the matter two weeks before, and was 
having the invitations engraved, with cards giving full 
directions about t and so forth. Uncle Chad 
bustle ggestions, which Mrs. Miller passed 
by unheeded. She was calmly sure of her own superior 
knowledge about wedding celebrations, and felt strong to 
grapple with the subject unaided by the men of the 
family 

he day before th« wedding Un le Chad took Mary 
aside and handed ber a large blue envelope which con 
tained a deed of the land for her new home and a number 
of securities, He was sorry, he said, that his present was 
not more showy, but explained apologetically that it was 
not a bad thing for young people to start in life backed 


wite 


sos, Hours 


about making su 


up by *‘ the elegant simplicity of the three-per-cents. 
They had a fine day for the wedding. Uncle Chad, 


De Vinney, and little Marian wept steadily through the 
ceremony in the church, but afterwards made up for it by 
noisy demonstrations of joy at the reception. Dick Par 
ker, Harford’s friend from Wyoming, a retiring bronzed 
young man of stalwart frame, acted as best man, and was 
much disconcerted by Miss Lavinia Miller's attentions 
She llowed him about with atold and critical eye, and, 
with her head on one side, walked round him and studied 
him from various points, with a view to using his type for 
some of her illustrations 

Mr. Johnstone Leigh, faultlessly attired, leaned gloomily 
against one of the piazza posts, occasionally bowing cer 
emoniously to the passers-by, while Mr. Billy Merriam 
circulated about among the guests, explaining to each one 
of his friends that this was one of the slickest picnics he 
ever was to 

De Vinney presented to the bride a photographic group 
of the hook-and-ladder company, framed in black walnut 
with gilt scrolls, and told her that he had arranged for 
the Starling Bicycle Brigade to escort the bride and groom 
to the station, the wheels to be decorated with white wed- 
ding-favors. This ceremony was with difficulty averted 
at the last moment. Tommy Mason, surrounded by the 
young cousins, sang all the latest music-hall songs; and 
Uncle Chad, who had had several glasses of some fine 
Hector madeira which he had reserved for Mary’s wed 
ding, trolled out, in his deepest bass, “In good old Colo 
ny Days,” and, to the great delight of the children, wound 
up by leading the Virginia Keel on the lawn, and then 
dancing the Sailor's Hornpipe in great shape. 

Miller scurried about among the carriages, gave direc 
tions to the waiters, looked at his watch a great many 
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WITH A COLD 


times, and, aided by Miss Lavinia and Professor Judd, 
took various photographic views of the bridal party. Fi- 
nally, amid loud cheers and the usual rice and slippers, 
Harford and his bride drove away, with little Jack seated 
in triumph on the box by the coachman, bolding the whip, 
and Henry Marsh hanging on behind, followed at a dis- 
tance by his shrieking mother. 

When the Miller family began to tire of talking about 
the wedding, they turned their attention to the new house, 
and reopened the bitter and excited controversy which 
had been lulled to rest during the festivities. Miller was 
sure it should face southeast. ‘‘ Warm in winter, cool in 
summer; chimney will draw better, you know; no trouble 
about the drainage; get your plumbing away from your 
windows; no danger of pipes freezing ; and then, as to 
the sewer—”’ 

‘Ah!” said Judd, sententiously, “‘that brings us to a 
very nice question. Exactly what is a sewer?” 


This was a poser, and the discussion was interrupted 


“MAKY SMILINGLY AWAITING 
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HIM ON THE PIAZZA.” 
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AND CRITICAL EYE.” 


for a time while the Professor sketched the history of 
sewers, and their bearing upon the welfare of the human 
race from the earliest times to the present day. 

Miss Lavinia hoped that, whatever else they did, they 
would not fail to place the house so as to secure that love- 
ly view of the water through the cedar-trees, which was 
so like Puvis de Chavannes. 

Miller laughed derisively at this last suggestion. “That 
is absolutely impossible,”’ said he, ‘‘ for the simple reason, 
my dear Lavinia, that if your house fronied that way, you 
would have your drying-ground and kerosene-kennel in 
full view of every one approaching it.” 

‘“Why not build a trellis around them ?”’ interposed 
Uncle Chad. 

**Oh yes; covered with Japanese ivy and clematis,” Miss 
Lavinia suggested, ‘‘ with bunchy trees sticking out over 
the top. It would be very decorative.” 

“ Well, never mind about the front now,” said Mrs. 
Miller, looking up from her knitting. ‘‘ Where do you 
propose to put Mary’s linen-closet?” 

This suggested another line of thought, which was taken 
up and eagerly discussed, every one expressing a different 
opinion. When the house was at last finished it was a 
model cottage, thanks to the good taste of Mr, and Mrs. 
Harford, and to Mrs. Miller’s talent for making things 
comfortable, and Mr. Miller’s knowledge of prosaic de- 
tails, and last, but not least, to the severely watchful eye 
of Uncle Chad. 


After Harford’s return from his wedding-trip, he found 
himself becoming daily more divorced from the joys of 
town and more enthusiastic over the benefits of suburban 
residence. Unconsciously he drifted into the habit of draw- 
ing the long-bow on the all-absorbing topic of the ther- 
mometer, and underrating the effectiveness of the mosqui- 
toes in his neighborhood. One day he happened into the 
club—his first visit there since his marriage—and dropped 
in a chair among a number of his former pals. 

“Hallo, Harford!” said one; ‘‘ been getting married, I 
hear, and giving us the cold shake.” 

** Yes,” said Harford, ‘‘ married and settled down in 
the country. Nothing like it, my boy; nothing like it!” 

“Which? Marriage or the country?” 

‘Why, both; but, indeed, the country isn’t as black as 
it’s painted. In the summer oy get out of this beastly 
hot town—have the water right at your elbow—sailing, 
rowing, fishing, swimming, tennis—everything.” 

“ Nice in winter, I suppose?” 

** Well—er” (rather feebly)—‘‘ not so bad. You get used 
to it. Skating and so forth, you know.” 

** Yes, I know —especially the ‘so forth.’ How long 
does it take you to get to Eversofar, or whatever the name 
of the place is?” 

** Well, do you mean from the office to my house, or—?” 

“*Oh, I don’t want an exact mathematical statement. 
About how long?” 

** About an hour and thirteen minutes,” said Harford, 
looking at his watch, “and, by George! I must run pretiy 
soon, ton.” 
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“Have your regular seat at the whist table in the 
smoking-car, I suppose, Bill?” said one of the party. 

Harford laughed, but not very heartily. 

‘** And do you belong to one of the first families of the 
town as you drive in?” said another. 

** Any land for sale in the park near you?” said another. 

Harford listened to them for a while, wondering how he 
could have found these men so agreeable a few months 
ago, and then made a dash for his train, out of breath and 
rather dishevelled, but happy in the prospect of finding 
himself once more in a sympathetic atmosphere, On the 
way from the train he stopped at the office of De Vinney & 
ee to sign a petition, to be presented by the residents of 
Starling to the traffic-manager of the C. L. and 8. L. Rail- 
road, protesting against the abolition of the 8.18 train. At 
home he found Mary smilingly awaiting him on the piaz- 
za, and at dinner that night he told her, with a degree of 
seriousness that only a young married man can assume, 
that those fellows at the club were a frothy lot; good enough 
sort of fellows, of course, but leading a purposeless exist- 
ence. As for Harford himself, he was quite satisfied that 
he and Mary had made no mistake in deciding to settle 
out of town. 


THE END. 


RUTH BLACKBURN’S COSTUME. 


" IRLS, if you want to see the most fetching cos- 

J tume of the season, just go into the east corridor 
and take a look at Ruth Blackburn’s; it is simply too love- 
ly to describe,” announced Clara Wilson to a merry group 
of young people, who had been waiting for her on the 
shady side of Pine-Top House piazza, while she had gone 
in search of her specimen-basket; for it was the weekly 
meeting of the Wild-Flower Club, and they were about to 


sy 





THE TOAST, 


start on a tramp over the top of Storm King, in search 
of roots and blossoms. 

“*Ruth Blackburn? Why, she never appears in any- 
thing but blue serge,” said Willis Burns, a bright little 
beauty famous for her dainty gowns. 

** And plain linen collars and cuffs,” added Madeline 
Van Cott, a tall proud-looking gir! in a faultless mountain 
skirt and jacket. 

** Well, she is beautifully gowned this morning, and—” 

“ What color is it?” asks Dick Brighton. 

‘I shall not tell you; but it is really worth looking 
at.” 

“Well, Miss Wilson, I do not think the club can be de- 
tained any longer even to inspect Miss Blackburn’s cos- 
tume,” said Madeline Van Cott, vice-president and manager 
for the day. ‘‘So I think we will start at once. Really one 
would suppose there bad not been a handsome costume 
here this season!” 

“Certainly nothing like Miss Blackburn’s,” answered 
Clara, mischievously, for she knew that their vice-presi- 
dent prided herself not only on the elegance but variety 
and appropriateress of all she wore. ; 

But they had gained the roadway by this time, and 
were soon out of sight, although Ruth Blackburn, sitting 
at an upper window in the east corridor, from which she 
had an uninterrupted view of mountain and river, could 
hear their merry voices, and every now and then catch a 
glimpse of the girls’ bright dresses as they wandered among 
the untrodden places on old Storm King’s side, gathering 
golden-rod, cardinal-flowers, and purple gerardias. 

That Ruth was not of the party was owing mainly to 
herself and the unusual circumstances that had caused 
her to come apparently from home and friends and spend 
the long summer days in loving care of an invalid aunt 
and in hard study. For she and her aunt, Mrs. Clarkson, 
had arrived early in the spring, and having secured the 
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most comfortable rooms in Pine oe had settled =» 
down to the stupidest time imaginable, as the girls 
said, refusing all invitations and secluding them- 
selves, but in such a quiet, dignified manner that 
no offence could possibly be taken. 

They had registered from Guadalupe Ranch, 
Texas. And it was whispered that Mrs. Clarkson | 
had journeyed North for the purpose of making & 
good her claim to valuable property, which her 
niece would some day inherit; that Ruth had a 
younger sister living abroad; and that some time 
she would be. married, as the only bit of jewelry 
worn by Miss Blackburn was a superb engagement 
ring. 

“IT hope .he is a prince,” said Clara, one day, 
when they were discussing Miss Blackburn's gem 
and her modest dressing, to which Madelive Van 
Cott had answered, 

‘* He is more likely to be a cowboy.” For Mad- 
eline could not understand why a blue serge gown, 
golden-red hair, and a quiet dignified manner could 
attract so much attention. ‘I suppose other girls 
have red-gold hair, and have devoted their time to 
rich sick relations,” she would say, when some one 
of her admirers would admire Miss Blackburn's 
hair, gown, and devotion to Mrs. Clarkson. She 
certainly was not beautifu), and yet she attracted. 

“*It is her hair,” Madeline was fond of saying, 
‘and she is clever enough to know how to ar- 
range it.” . 

‘* She will surprise us all, you see if she doves not, 
before the season is over,” Clara had said more than 
once, and on this particular morning she felt that 
her prophecy was about to be fulfilled. Something 
unlooked-for was going to happen. She, out of all 
the girls, bad persisted in speaking to Ruth, and 
had been attentive when others were not, 
She never forgot to leave a lunch of wild 
flowers at Mrs. Clarkson's dvor after a 
day’s hunt with the club, to greet them 
pleasantly whenever they mct, und once or 
twice they had exchanged their favorite 
books and papers, and Ruth had taught 
Clara a wonderful embroidery stitch, but 
beyond these formalities the friendship 
did not grow. 

“T cannot help liking her, although she 
will not let me love her,” said Clara, as 
she and her companion, Dick Brighton, 
turned over stones or pushed aside bushes 
and vines in search of flowers that would hide 
themselves, “and I feel sure something unlooked- 
for is about tohappen. I cannot forget the look 
in her eyes, or that lovely gown, and do you 
know,” she said, laying down her trowel, ‘‘ she 
asked me if I intended being at home this even- 
ing. It is the first time she has ever expressed 
any interest in my whereabouts,” 

** And do you know,” said Dick, ‘‘ that I must 
be back in time to meet the 4.20 train, as two of 
my friends are coming up to spend the week 
end?” 

“Men?” inquired Clara, carelessly. 

* Yes, miss; and you waut to be careful not to 
ill-treat them.” 

**T ill-treat. them? 
any one in my life.” 

** No, but you kuow you will not be happy or 
content until you have them in a state of uncer- 
tainty as to whether you mean what you say or 
pot,” 

**In other words, sir, I am a flirt.” 

** That's about it.” 

** Well, Lam not.” 

‘**Then listen to what I am going to say.” 
And there, under a splendid maple, with her lap 
full of wild flowers, Clara Wilson listened to the 
sweet old story that is always new. ‘* Of course 
ours will be a golden-rod wedding?” persisted 
Dick. 

** Which means a year from now.” 

“No, you little mischief, it means six weeks 
from now.” 

**Oh, you—” 

But just here the vice-president of the club 


I never behaved badly to 


appeared, and 
said that she 
should fine Mr. 
Brighton and 


Miss Wilson the 
price of their baskets for 
idling away their time. 

It was three o'clock be- 
fore they got back to the 
hotel, and found that a 
coaching club had arrived 
and taken possession of 
the house, as it were. 

Dick was handed a tele- 
gram telling him that his © 
friends had been invited 
to make the trip up the 
Hudson in Lord Winder- 
mere’s steam - yacht, the 
Ruth, and asking him to 
meet them with the best 
turnout he could-secure. 

“The Ruth!” exclaimed 
Clara. “Something is 
surely going to happen, 
Dick.” 

‘*Don’t you think some- 
thing has happened?” 

“Oh, well, | mean some- 
thing strange, sir.” 

** Well, it is very strange 
to me that you should care 
for me.” 

“Of course I have al- 
ways cared for you. It 
is strange you did not see 
it long ago. And you 
have not invited me to 
go with you to meet your 
friends! I wonder if Lord 
Windermere is single?” 
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THE BRIDE. 


‘Yes, and rich and handsome. I remember, now, 
Jack Bland telling me that he met him when he was in 
London last season, and that they had spent a month to 
gether at his lordship’s shooting-box in Scotland. Jack 
is a lucky fellow, but I would not change places with 
him, Clara.” 

** Well, lam going to don my very prettiest Redfern,and 
say the nicest things I can think of about Englishmen.” 

«That's right; I am proud of you; but, you know, Lord 
Windermere is an American, born and brought up here, 
and had no idea of the strange things in store for him 
until about three years ago, when he inherited not only 
the estate, but the title of a great-uncle whom he had 
never seen.” 

“Oh, how romantic, Dick! I shall wear my family 
jewels, and shall seek the first opportunity of speaking of 
your sugar—no, it is cotton plantations, or expectations 
of it.” 

‘* Wear golden-rod, Clara, and say 1 am nothing more or 
less than a bank clerk, and dependent entirely on you for 
happiness.” 

Then they parted, as the tennis club came in, and were 
soon joined by members of the coaching club, who it 
was said had driven up from West Point on purpose to 
greet ‘‘the owner of the Ruth,” although no one seemed 
to know why his lordship had chosen to cruise up the 
Hudson at this time, except two persons who had been 
watching for him all day, and they were Mrs. Clarkson and 
Ruth Blackburn. They had known for weeks that if all 
went well he would be with them on that day, and Ruth 
had begun to prepare for his coming by donning the gown 
that had caused such a ripple. And to-night, robed in an 
exquisite evening toilette, she listened and waited with 
the same glad look in her eyes that Clara had noticed in 
the morning. 





“HARFORD WAS QUITE SATISFIED THAT HE AND MARY HAD MADE NO MISTAKE.” 








Yes. he has arrived, and gone straight to 
Mrs. Clarkson's parlor,” said Madeline Van 
Cott to those gathered about her And I 


| 


think it very strange he did not even see me, 
ind I have played tennis by the hour with 
him at Staten Island, and was his ots-d-vis at 
captain's table when he went abroad two 
years ago 
Why. did you not know, Miss Van Cott 
that Miss Blackburn is Lord Windermere’s 
fia ¢ und that they have been engaged | 
ever since they were boy and girl? Why, his | 
cht is called the Ruth/” said Dick Brigh 
ton, who had gained his information from 


There 
ind then Madeline 


lack Bland only a few hours before 


was a& moments silence 
Van Cott said, coldly 
Ido not believe in secret engagements 
wi should she have deceived Us the way 
she ha 
She | t deceived you,” answered 
Clara, « , No one asked her if she | 
‘ ngaged to Lord Windermere or any 
one else I told 1 she would surprise us 
Ihe next day Dick and Clara were invited 
is odd and pretty a wedding as it was 
possible to conceive of | 
rhe main saloon of the Ruth had been 
transformed into a bower of roses—roses of 
rare kinds, and nothing but roses; even the 
mat on which Ruth stood as she became 
Lady Windermere was made of them; and 
the guests they entered the saloon, were 


presented with American Beauties tied with 
long streamers « the yacht’s colors, red and 
white, by the brid pretty sister, who in 
company with Lord Windermere’s sister and 
mother ean in the Ruth 


had crossed the ox 
for the occasion 
After the cer 


remony, which was performed 


by the Rev. Arthur Dale. Dick's other friend, 
there was a wonderful breakfast, and when 
it last the time came for good-byes, Clara 
ind Dick re made to promise that they 
would visit Lord and Lady Windermere at 
their home in England 

For | have gue assed your ‘secret, and I 
rejoice with both of you,” whispered Ruth, 
as she bid her summer friends good-by 


Meras Mircne.. 
IMPARTING KNOWLEDGE 
tell 


| is hard to tell just how 
edge remains in a child's 


fr 
itte 


much know 
mind, since 
sometime r the most careful instruction, 
they dor m to have any clearer idea of 
1 matter than they might have managed to 
obtain themselves without any teaching at 
ill 


it see 


A teacher in one of the public schools was 


giving her pupils a lecture concerning the 


various kinds of spices imported from for 


eign countries. She gave careful descrip 
tions of the plants from which each species 
was obtained, and exact explanations of the 


manner of preparing mace, 
black and white pepper, et 

Pleased at the looks of her 
scholars, and rather pluming herself upon 
her little lecture, she ended by asking 

**Now can any of you children tell me 
what makes the difference between black 
and white pepper? 

One little girl held up ber hand 

Well, Laura, you may tell us the differ 

ence between black and white pepper At 
tention, children 


nutmegs, ¢ loves, 


interests ad 


Laura drew up her small figure with an 





imposing air, and began, solemnly 
The difference between black and white 
pepper is-—-is—is that one is stronger than 
the other 
. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TE IE AE EAE FE 


| Ata 
| Glance 


| anyone can see the difference be- 
tween the twin-bar of clear, pure 


Sunlight 
“Soap 


|; and other laundry soaps, but you'll 
know the difference when you use 
| it because it cleanses with 


] 


Less Labor 
Greater Comfort 
Lever Bros., Lid., Hudson & Harrison Sts, N.Y. 





Bae Ea Re EH 





| 


| to lend a velvety softness and a delicate 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder, 


manufactured originally by the Cleveland 
Brothers, Albany, N. ¥.. now by the Cleve- 
land Baking Powder Co., New York, 


has been used by American house- 
wives for twenty-five years, and 
those who have used it longest 
praise it most. 

It is perfectly pure and whole- 


some. 
Its composition is stated on 
every can. 


It is always uniform and reliable. 

It does the most work and the 
best work. 

It is the strongest of all pure 
cream of tartar powders, as shown 
by the U.S. and Canadian Govt. 
Reports. 

All the leading teachers of cook- 
ery and writers on domestic science 


| wse and recommend it. 


TIMULATING, 
SATISFACTORY. 

















The Finishing Touch 


of beauty—just a kiss of Tetlow’s 


Gossamer Powder 





beauty to the skin. | Per- 
fectly pure, entirely harm- 
less, absolutely - invisible. 












Popular for 20 years. Be 
sure and get HENRY 
TETLOW’S. Price. 25¢. 


by mail, or at Druggists’. Sample Fee. 


Henry Tetlow, Cor. 10th & Cherry Sts., Phila. | 


Pears’ 


If you want 
an ointment 
instead of a 
soap—don’t 


use Pears.’ 








CHOCOLATES 
FOR YOUR OUTING. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE CAREFUL ATTENTION. 
Candice cont to oll parte of the country by Mall er Expres. 


Nirvana 
Perfumes 


in 12 Exquisite Odors. 


> The latest and best product of 
the world-famous German par- 


WM. RIEGER 


Prankfurt-on-the-Main 
High-priced because these de!- 
te odors cannot be uced 
cheaply. but their lasting qual- 
k ost econom- 


Ask for it at al) first-class drug 
and dry goods stores. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 
Sole ts 
, His. 








® @ 883 8 8 
The Eight Numbers of the Franklin 
Square Song Collection contain 


1600 


of the Choicest Old and New Songs 
and Hymns in the Wide World. 


Fifty Cents per Number in paper; Sixty Cents in 
substantial Board binding; One Dollar in Cloth. 
The Right Numbers also nd in two volumes at 
$3.0coeach. Address Harper & Brothers, New York. 





Milwaukee 
Malt ts famous, 
Pabst has made 

it so . Ask for 


ABST .... 





passt MALT 
There's substance jj 
to it; it's vivifying, 
life producing. | 
The BEST Tonic 








Keep it in Mind and after a day’s out- 


ing on the water, use 








by 





TALCUM TOILET POWDER for 


SUN BARN 


Send us your address on a postal and we will send you 
FREE sample. It's approved by the Highest Medical Au- 
thorities as a Perfect Sanatory Toilet Preparation for 
infants and adults. Delightful after shaving. 
Positively relieves. Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed Skin, 
Sunburn, ete. Removes Blotches, eee and Tan; makes the 
skin smooth and healthy. Decorated 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


MENNEN’S BORATED 


‘in Box, Sprinkler Top. : 


Druggist or for 2% cents. (Name this paper.) 














DEAFHS 40 ass cme 


SEP aT hate vee 


Bdway, N.Y. 
—Ladies easily make $4.06 per day 
Wanted Agents taking orders from consumers 
for teas, coffees, spices, etc. No capital reqnired. Best 
chance ever offered. Write Dept. K., Nat’) Wholesale 
Supply Co., 205 South Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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| soap in the world, as well 








SUPPLEMENT 


“A WORD IN YOUR EAR” 


THE SECRET OF BEAUTY 
of the complexion, hands,* 
arms, and hair is found in 
the perfect action of the 
Pores, produced by 


as purest and sweetest for 
toilet, bath, and nursery. 


Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. New- 
BEKY & Bons, 1, King Edward-st., London. Porrer 
Dave & Cuem. Corr., Bole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 


Harper & Brothers 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 





PONY TRACKS 


Written and Illustrated by Frepertc Rem- 
INGTON. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 


In this volume Mr. Remington tells us of his 
life on the plains and in the mountains, in camps 
and barracks ; among the Indians, cowboys, and 
“ gveasers "’—all spiced with the charm of abso- 
lute experience. His sketches are from nature, 
and his mishaps and doings give us a clear idea 


| of what the adventurous may expect in that un- 


settled region. 


MY LADY NOBODY 


A Novel. By Maarten Maarrens, Author 
of ‘‘An Old Maid’s Love,” etc. Illustrated 
by T. Hoyncx. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 75. 

Once embarked on the rapid current of “ My 
Lady Nobedy,” it is not likely that the reader 
will lay the book down until he reaches the last 
page. Ursula, the heroine, is a woman of rare 
nobility of character, placed by fate in a position 
of touching difficulty. The accuracy of a photo. 
graph and the color and breadth of a painting 
are combined in the author's charming style. 


iil. 


THE VEILED DOCTOR 


A Novel. 
Davis. 
$1 25. 
There is an interest attached to the appearance 

of the “ Daughter of the Confederacy” as a nov- 

elist which lies quite outside of the story itself ; 
but it is only fair to Miss Davis to say that her 
work possesses the qualities of strength. and 
freshness. It is a story of ante-bellum days in 

a Southery colonial town, and graphically tells of 

a woman’s folly and repentance, a man’s ven- 

geance and forgiveness. 


By Varina ANNE JEFFERSON 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


IV. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL 


By Srvart J. Rem. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 00. The Ninth Volume, concluding 
the series entitled ‘‘The. Queen's Prime 
Ministers.” 

Mr. Reid has written something better than a 
“monograph.” ... The book is a small book, 
but it is very full of meat. It is among the best 
of a capital series. —Speaker, London. 


Vv 


A PAIR OF BLUE EYES 


By Tomas Harpy, Author of “ Tess of 
the D'Urbervilles.” New Edition. With 
Etched Frontisptece. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


This is the third volame issued in the Harper 
Edition of Novels by Thomas Hardy, the others 
being Far from the Madding Crowd and The 
Mayor of Casterbridge. Each volume contaiis 
an etched frontispiece. “A Pair of Blue Eyes” 
was written at a time when the craze for indis- 
criminate church restoration had just reached 
the remotest nooks of Western England. An 
imaginary history of three human hearts finds in 


| the incidents of such church renovation a fitting 


frame for its presentation. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


Sa For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed by 
the publishers, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 











